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Colleges and universidcs are curious institutions, not well under- 
stood by those who spend their liv^ in them and even less 
undemtood by society at large. Most who have attended a coiiege 
or univenity, however, and nearly all who have worked as members 
of a faculty or in an administrative capacity know that the life of 
the academy revolves around the department. Although the institu= 
tion, over timej can detennine which department it sponsors, the 
departments once created tend to shape the goals ano character of 
the institution. Some may criticize department, but few dispute 
their powerful position within the academic organization. 

Following World War 11^ however^ some institutions, par- 
ticularly the large, complex univemties, began to move beyond 
departments. It was a period of growth: enrollments, buildinp, 
faculty size and breadth of competence, budgets, fund source, con- 
-^'^uenci^, programs, gral., and Firpostt— everything seemed to 
get Wgger and more compile. And the orgLnizadonal structures of 
college and univcKiti^ were no excepdon. New office, bureaus, 
centerSj laboratori^j nnd insdtut^ emerged on the organizational 
chart alonpide the conventional departments. 

In many ways these new organizations were like depart^ 
ments. They employed prof^ional personnel with similar if iiot 
identical qualifications. Many were very clearly engaged in the v n ^ 
of the academy—teaching, r^earch, or service. In other ubvious 
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ways, however, they were quite different. The/ didn't focus on a 
singk discipline, as did departments. Fundiiig tended to come 
principally from grants and contracts with foundations, govern- 
mente, busintes^, or industries, and not from the traditional sources. 
And there seemed to be a tentativenes to the whole enterprise— 
1^ permanence of programBj staffs budgets and other resources 
than one tended to expect in departments. 

The new structures proved to be attractive to faculty mem- 
ber, administrator, aud donors. Once a minor and generally in- 
significant appendage, institute! grew in number and scope of 
operations in univemti^ and colleges until they controlled a sig- 
nificant segment of the programs and resources at many institutions 
and rivaled departments in numbers. As they multiplied, they 
tended frequently to become centers of controversy. Split appoint- 
mentSj different budget constrairts, different policies, and different 
values widened the gulf between departments and institutes on 
many campus^. 

The initial impetus to study institutes and centere as an 
organizational phenomenon came from G. Lester Anderson, direc- 
tor of the Center for the Study of Higher Education at Pennsylvania 
State University. It was reinforced by discussions with Paul L. 
Dr^el of Michigan State Univeraity, who had just completed a 
cereful study of the functioning of academic departments nn-1 h-^ 
inJuded in his study a small number of cr^^ s and niHtltiucs iui 
comparative purposes. 

We had several reasons for looking at institutes and their 
origins, structure, and functioning. Institutes and centers constitute 
a much larger share of operations on manv ^ ampusr' -han an* j 
imagine. They have grmK- rapidly a., i-^gely wui.uut a gruud 
design. Their program- af^ frequently criticized but alm^t never 
studied and understood. And their dire*Jtors have little to guide their 
actions other than their own intuition and academic good sense* 
We felt that an examination of institutes and centers, such as the 
one presented here, could be useful to those associated with them 
and to those who must relate to them- — administrator, faculty 
membere, department chairmen, deans, and gove ning boards, as 
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well m foundations^ govfimmentSs and other external sponsors. 

In additioni there are growing pr^ur^ for univereitiK and 
coUeg^ to improve their functioning^ to consolidate their typically 
fmgmented o^amzational structurej and to find new organizational 
solutions to old and familiar problenis. Because r^ourcci ^re 
limitcdj many mstitutions find themselves in a period of rea *s©smcnt 
and retrenchment* Institutes and centeis cannot avoid becoming the 
focus of attention during this period. Our hope is that Beymd Aca- 
demic Departments will enable institutes and center and the uni- 
versiti^ and coUeg© of which they are a part to cope with the 
dmiands of the ^mm wisely and effectively. 

One pans© at the conclusion of writing a book to thank the 
many indi\dduals who made it po&ible. Our coIleagu« at the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education were helpful in wayi 
possible only when friends share a day-by-dpy intellectual kinship, 
giving and challcn^g ideas. Kenneth Mortimer, Larry Lediej 
Lester Anderson, and others played such a role. John Frey, director 
of the Institute for R^earch on Land and Water ReourceSj a: his 
reearch assistant^ Marvin Sv/nr^ nTrr J especially important mlm, 
for they initiated a large of the operation of the national 

network of fifty-one watCf :crs thrQUghout the couUiry at about 
the same time our study y/m getting under way. The possibility of 
collaboration witii Dr. Frey and our mutual inter^t in land grant 
universities led us to work quite H ^cly together over the months 
that followed, ^tary Norman^ then a graduate student at Pennsyl- 
vania Stare, also contributed to our effort by conducting much of 
the literature search and a survey-case study of the nearty forty in- 
stitute and centers on the Pennsylvania State campus. Our thanks 
go to Richard Cunningham, Kmy 7jQok^ and Robert Friedman- 
all of Pennsylvania State— who reviewed the manuscript at various 
stag^ and gave us useful criticism. Our appreciation also go^ to 
Jane Pete^on for her editorial sugg^tions, to Sandra Rothrock and 
Sus^n RogacSj whose secretarial skills were invaluable in the prep- 
aration of the m;muscrir^t\ and to otlicr^ who pve freely of their 
time and assistance. 

Perhaps our greatest thanks, however, should go to those 
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more than 125 institute and center directoi^ who m carefully re- 
sponded to our inquiries and to the mare than forty uuivei^ity ad- 
ministrator who took time from their busy schcdute to r^pond in 
writing and by telephone to our questioning. Without their help, 
any systematic efToit to examine institutes and centers would have 
been impoMible. 

September 1972 Stanley O, It enserrv 

UnweTsity Park, Pennsylvania Renee C VwiBmim 
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Among the mo6t interating changes in American colleges and 
imivarsiti^ over the paat quarter of a century is the rather prolific 
growth of institutes^ centeHj laboratori^, bureaus, and other re- 
search and icrvice uni^ that parallel the conventional departmental 
structure. No easy descriplion of theie additions to the academic 
landscape k po^ible. They carry out a bewildering variety of pur^ 
poi^, use many different organizational models, are supported at 
widely disparate levels of inv^tment, are Bometima housed in the 
obscure corners of the campus, and are found at all levels of the 
organizational hierarchy. The purpose of this book is to explore this 
divciBity In origin, function, and structure and the reladonihip of 
institutes and center to the univenity. 

Today's complex higher education institution bean scant 
resemblance to its seventeenth-, eighteenth-, or nineteenth-century 
counte^arts, TTiese earlier institutions, by contemporary standards, 
were small Their programs of study were relatively dementaiy. 
And their functions were reasonably well defined, centered on the 
instruction of undergraduate. ITieir studente came from compara- 
tively hornogeneous economic and sodal backgrounds and were 
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taught by a faculty with Iktle academic training beyond the bac- 
calaureate leveL But much has changed for the contemporary 
multivereity. 

In the intervening centuries, univeRities have adapted them- 
selves to the changing economic^ iocial, and technological structure 
of society. The complex inatitution no longer concentrates principally 
on teaching undergraduate students^ although this responiibility is 
still important, Universitie have taken on new functions and have 
fonned new priorities and emphastt which respond to societd 
preaaur^ and to the value S)^tcms and judgments of academic 
profcssionalB within the institutions themselv^. Although concep- 
tions of minion and the blend of functions vary from inititution to 
institudon, increasing emphasis haa been placed on racarchi 
graduate education ; solving the scientific, technological^ and social 
problems of iodety; and establtahing direct service relationships 
between the university and the community, 

American society now knows the utility of universiti^ and 
has transformed them into inmimse centers of power* Universiti^ 
have found it difficult to turn their heads and pa^ by an opportunity 
to take on expanded functions* Yet they also have found it difficult 
to accommodate new functions within the traditional academic 
structurej and institutes and centeiB have emerged as alternative 
means to this accommodation* Perhaps more than five thousand 
such Units are now operating on American campuses; most have 
begun their work since World War IL 

The p"Owth of institutes has not been without controvemy* 
Some view their growth as overly opportunistlCj m evidence of an 
excessive enthusiaam on the part of univemti^ to be all thinp to all 
people. There h&ve been clashes between the apparent puipe^es 
served by some institutes and the goals and objectives of the uni- 
versides of which they are a part, Thm conflict^ in tum^ has con- 
tributed to the view that institute and the orpnized r^earch and 
service they carry out are somehow at the root of the general con- 
fusion over goals and objectives that plagues higher education, 

'Die impact of institutes and centers on the changing 
character of American ^ollegre and univcrsiHes is a genuine concern, 
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Some people qucadon wheflier the societal ncei fiUed by mstitute 
and coiteri are met most appropriately \dthm the contort of a 
univeimty. And if aOj how should the univemty be orgMuzed to cany 
out th^e acpanded, multiple functions effectively? StiU another 
qu^tion rdat^ to the conflict and competition among priorito, 
Uke oflier units within the imiveiiity^ iratitutea drain institutional 
raourctt, Facdty members^ departaient chaimi^j and deans have 
occasionally cWmed Aat institute weakm the institution m a whole 
by draining r^ourca and programs away from the core of the 
university— ite academic departoente. The issue has become more 
salient as financid straim have increased. 

If prop^am cutbacks are to be effected^ what are the prior- 
itiei? Should inatitutei and cetera take the flm round oi cuts? As 
federal funds are reduced, should increaied institutional fundi be 
pJlc4^ited to institutes to take their place? What flnMicial and 
operational security should an institute ^pect? In tirni^ of flnandd 
cmk^ should institute and departmeits be treated alike? Answers 
to th^e questions are far from clear in many college and univer- 
siti^. 

University policies on institutes are not well developed. This 
deficiency stems partly from the rapid diffusion of goals in univer- 
siti^ and the comparatively recent appeamnce of institute in signif- 
icant numbers, Polid^ related to the employment and promotion 
of prof^onal penonnel are perhaps the best developed, Mmt 
institutions maintain dual penonnel polici^j one applicable to 
prof^ional employee in academic departmente and the other 
applicable to prof^on^ employee in institute. Such penonnel 
poUci^ suggrat a basic assumption: that imtitute objectives and 
propams are somehow not in hannony with or are at least different 
from the valu^ of departments and college. 

Addition^ questions are raised by the comparative geo- 
graphic and organization^ faolation of institutes, TTiey are many 
tim^ cut off from the mBm lines of fonnal and informal communi- 
cation. Bringing institute into the univeiiityj making them of the 
university and not merely at it^ h a genuine organizational dilemma. 
The problem stems from additudinal as well as orpnlzational and 
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policy ^u^. It is related to the haphaEard manner in which insti- 
tute and centers have emerged on most campuiei. The nontradi-^ 
tional and occasionally debatable functions that institutes serve also 
encourage Eolation and a we-they approach to university life. 

Many univei^itiea, public as well as private, face periods of 
severe itri^. All univenities, even those not under str^, must re- 
examine their programs and redefine the place of institute and 
centera within the organizational structure. During what may be an 
extended period of financial belt-tightenings many univemty pro- 
grams—departments as well as institute— will be cut back, merged, 
reoriented^ or phased out in order to avoid placing an intolerable 
drain on ^ential resources. How can obsolete institute programs be 
phased out and change in emphasis be brought about? How can 
rcK^m be made for new institute needed to solve tomorrow's prob- 
lems? How ran the needed institutional flexibility and relevance be 
achieved? The challenge with which college and univemtiea are 
bombarded demand new programs to serve new ends. 

Institutes tend to be organized around tasks that^ in contrast 
to those of academic departmentej may involve more than one 
discipliiie. This essential difference, although elementary, is at the 
root of the added flexibility provided by their organizational form. 
Few indications sugg^t that institute will replace academic depart- 
ments In the foreeeable future m the principal university organiza- 
tional mode. Neither^ however, is there evidence that demands for 
a task-oriented or mBsion-oriented posture un the part of univcraities 
will lessen. Thus, institutes are likely to continue to add a useful 
dimension to the overall organizational configuration. The issue is 
how insUtutea and centers can become more effective, better serve 
the purpose of the univeraity as well as their own, and become more 
fully integrated in the life of the institution than they now are. 

A logical fiist step is to examine their origins. Much initia- 
tive has come from outside the university, particularly from the 
federal govemment, which has inveted enormous sums of money 
in univciBities since World War II, much of it in institutes and 
centers. Many of them, such as the national network of institutes 
for water resource reearch, have come about largely in response 
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to fedaral legislation. Other unite have been bora in the hope that 
they will attract federal iupport. Special interet groups in agricuU 
ture, bimn^, industry, md education have sought new Bmncm 
from the university md, in many instance, have been willing to 
pay for them* 

From th^e eternal forc^ emerged a new bi^ed of academic 
entrepreneur. If knowledge has been for sale, he has been the 
vendor. In some cases the institute or center may pro\ddc an open 
environment for the faculty entrepreneur to -^0 his thing.-- Per- 
qufait<^ such as tmvel, time for r^ewch, secretarial a^fatance, space, 
and graduate a^lstants may come hfa way more quickly in the 
Institute, in which he can pay his way, than in the depatment, 
where reasonable parity must be maintamed. Thus, initiative from 
a strong faculty member or poup of faculty who see ^tabliihing 
a center as a means to advance their peiional careem is a factor to 
be conridered. Another source has been univeiilty administmtois 
who were instrumental in establishing institute. What were their 
motive, and to what extent were their puipostt seized? And what 
blend of interactions between and wnong forc^— intenial and 
octemal— led to the proliferation of inatitut^? 

A second focus of this study is the nature and variety of 
institute functions. Many carry out instruction, r^earch, or public 
servdce functions. One dktinctive quality which differentiates the 
institute from the academic departaent is that its activiti^ tend to 
be more prectaely defined and restricted. The department, as the 
basic dement in the univemity organiiationd structure, has grown 
increasingly important as academic prof^ionalism h^ gained 
ascendance. Although it perfonns many t^ks, the department is not 
task-oriented ^ it is organized around a discipline that can be applied 
to any number of tasks, Dcpartmente typically engage in a wide 
variety of functions at aU levels of instruction, in the area of 
research, md m public service. Do institute with their more re- 
stricted mandate pr^ent a more attractive option as univeisitia 
move toward program, planning, and budgeting systems? In short, 
what m the range of functions earned out by institutes and centen? 
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What is the pattcm? And what comparisona can be made with 
academic departaents? 

One would ^pect the variation in organizational structure 
to equal the variation in function. Some institutes are immense 
organizationSj massive bureaucracies having all the r^ourc^ necea- 
sary for ielf-sufflciency. Other centen maintain only a skeletal staffs 
such as a talented director and a few key part-time staff membeii. 
A third class of institutei, sometimes referred to m paper institut^^ 
tend to be ^emblcd on 2x1 ad hoCj demand basis. They existj as 
organization^ realitiesj only when needed* What is the' impact of 
these different itructures in relation to employment polici^ and 
practices^ power and authority relationshipSj and space^ budgetj 
and equipment requirements? 

Power in the univeiiity usually reside in the academic 
departments, schools, and college, and th^e unite have been 
reasonably effective in influencing the development of institute. 
Instruments of departmental power include control of faculty ap- 
pointments, academic rank, salaries, promotions^ tenure. Centers 
can also deal in erquisit^, including timej money, and status* An 
understanding of the balance of power between departments and 
institute is essential to an undeiitanding of the current position of 
institutes within the university* 

The present univemty structurCj taken as a whole, tends to 
be poorly integrated and not always rational in design* Universitie . 
too frequently appear to be loose collections of competing de- 
partments, schools, institute, centers, pro^ams^ and committees, 
somedm^ uncommunicative and too often uncoordinated. TTie 
organizational position of institute and centera varies widely among 
univenities and within the university structure. Some units enjoy 
independent status similar to that of a school or college | others are 
incorporated within the framework of a college or department* Or 
the msutute may be an independent corporation^ tied to the uni- 
versity only by physical location, overlapping board membci^hip, 
or common staff* This variety again raises the obvious question of 
how Institutes and centers can be Integrated directly with the main- 
stream of the univereity structure. 
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To provide a hmm for looking at th^e qu^tions and mum^ 
wa gathered data from several source, A d^criptive pAt^file of some 
900 institute and centej^ located at flfty-one land-grant univeiiitici 
showed the number md diversity of inch imite in th^e inEtitutions 
(Ikenbeny^ 1970), In addition, a review of forty-four institutes 
located at a iingle univeiiity pr^ented the oripns md interrelation- 
ihij^ of inatituttt on a single campus (Nomianj 1971). A seri^ 
of semfattuctured telephone intemei^ wth iinivemty adminitra- 
tors in twenty-five land-pmnt univemties gave atiU a diird penpec- 
tive. The bulk of the information, however^ was obtained from 
125 institute directoiB who d^cribed the oripnj structure, function, 
and general characteristic of the institute they directed in fifty-one 
land-grant uuiveisite, Tlieir repU^ were supplemented by re- 
sponses of univenity admm&trato^ regarding institutional polici^ 
related to prof^onal pei^onnd employed in institutes as well as 
admiaiistrative attitude toward institute. The rculti of th^e 
various studio are not reported separately but have been merged 
in the report that follows. 

The dedsicm to concentrate on institutes anfl rr . n i... 
grant universiti^ was made for several reasons* Althougn these 
institutiona are not representative of all univej^iti^, there is con- 
siderable diversity among them, Geographicallyj they spm the 
nation. Anademicallyj they range from the eminent to the relatively 
obscure. And, as a groups land-pMt univenSties constitute a defin- 
able class of institutions, with certain traditions of applied reiearch 
and public service in common, 

^e institute and centers chosen for study induded fifty 
centers of a single type— the nationd network of water centei^— 
and seventy-five other institutes in the social, physical| and life 
science. Attention waa directed at the fifty water centera for several 
reasons. First, the water center is the single institute common to all 
land-grant institutions in the sample and thus provides an oppor- 
tunity to examine interinstitutional variations within this single 
cl^ of centcm* Second^ Ae dynamics of interaction between the 
federal government and higher education is well illuBtrated in thm 
national network. Thwe centers grew largely in response to the 
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Water R^urc^ Act of 19645 which cdlcd for the eitablishmcnt 
of one water center in each state and Puerto Rico, 

ITie seventy-five additional institute incorporated in the 
study were by no means chc^en randomly but reflected the following 
considerationa : the description of the inititute suggested that it was 
not simply an equipment depoiitory or a departmental "holding 
company"; it appeared to be an actual organizations with evidence 
of at least lome budgetary support and staff; and the unit was an 
integral part of the univemity, not a ieparately organized unit out= 
side the corporate structure. The Mesearch Cmters Direciory 
(PalmtT, 1968) was the basic source for selecting institute to be 
studied, Since much of their growth has occurred relatively recently, 
most units ielected were fonncd in the l^t two decad^j but some 
older and better established institutes were also delibci ately included. 
Although all university functioni— imtructionj r^earch, service- 
arc carried out in some form by some institut^j we emphasized 
rtsearch- and public service-oriented institutes as opposed to special 
mstructionai centers or continuing education programs. Agricuhural 
and engineering experiment stations were eKcludedj although these 
units were among the first "institutes-^ established on univei^ity 
campuses, 

. We contacted the president of each of the fifty-one univer- 
iities in which a water center w^ located and ask-d whether his 
institution would participate in the study. He was also asked to 
designate a member of the central administrative staff such as a 
vice-president for researchj academic vice-presidentj or other central 
administrative officer to serve as spokesman on questions of institu- 
tional policy, Aflinnativfi repli^ were received from all fifty-one 
pr^identi. 

Letters were ^o sent to the director of each water center, 
to director of sixty-seven institutes in the social science and hu- 
maniti^j and to directore of sixty institute in the area of the 
physical and life science. The letter requested pennission to include 
the particular institute in the study and asked the director to com- 
plete a qu^donnaire dealing %vith the originSj structure^ functionSj 
and general characteristics of the institute. Completed and usable 
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qutetionriairtt were received from fifty directoii of water reiourc^ 
centers, a return of 98 per cent, Raponse rat^ wsre lower in other 
areas, with fort)^-three of the alxty-iev^ directors of social science 
and humaniti^ institute r^ponding, a rctum of 64 per cent In the 
case of ph)^ical -life icience institute, thirty-two of the sixty directoi^ 
r^ponded wift usable niaterial, a retuni of 53 per cent Despite the 
care taken in idectmg research center and institute, mmy turned 
out to be nonexfatent, nonfunctioning, or actinct. 

^ Univemty administratoiB dM^VAfed as institutional repre- 
sratatlv^ were lent a two-part qu^tionnaire. The fint section dealt 
with university polici^ regarding the employment of prof^ional 
peisonnel in institutes and center. ITie second portion contained 
fifteen statements which compared the functional advantage of in- 
stitute with thc^e of academic departmente. FiftyKsne admlnistratois 
were contacted^ and usable r^pons^ were received from forty-sfac 
of them, a return of 90 per cent. Two adminfatratora indicated that 
their university did not sponsor any institute as such, and another 
declined to participate in the study. An additional two question- 
nair^j for various reasons, were not usable. 

After receiving the qu^tionnaii^ rfjpons^, we conducted 
telephone interviews with the univeisity adminfatratois fn>m twenty- 
five of the participating institutions. The interwew were d^ipied 
to be infonnal and open-ended and to probe deeply into the origins, 
functions, and structure of institute and centen. We tried to tap 
the judgments of administratoii reprding the future of imtitutes 
on their campuses and to get at raponi^ they might have been 
h^ltant to place in writing. 

Added to th^e data are impr^ions^ gleaned from our 
experiences and from the experience of otheis, that make this book 
more ^han a raearch report and perhaps cause it to raise more 
qu^tions than it answen. Yet the lack of solutions docs not detract 
from our purpose • to improve the functioning of higher education 
as an ^ential partner in our society. 

Many institutions are reacamining the role of institute and 
centers. The fundamental purposes of universities are being que- 
tioned, and institute are the focus of much of the debate, Univer- 
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siti^, in effect^ serve as the auxiliary research winp of corporations 
and govemments or^ m DeWitt and Tussing (1971, p. 3) put it, as 
the '*Kclly prk" of the r^carch area. Frequently they do so to the 
genuine benefit of all. They provide an cl^tiq supply of highly 
trained and well-equipped research and service talent BJid at the 
same time give valuable training to graduate students. On occaiion, 
however, their efforte are more responsive to the needs of othere than 
to their own. Reexamination of basic university purposes will even- 
tuidly determine the proper place of institutes in the overall struc- 
ture. 
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Univeiiiti^ are principal iuppUers of fuel for social^ economic^ and 
technologic^ innovation in our sodetyp and the rate of consumpdon 
of that fuel has pown at an unbdievable pace. The ^wng de- 
mands for r^earch and pubUe service^ as well as education^ have 
undoubtedly contributed to the proliferation of institute and centeii. 
Any examination of their origins muit focus on the increased 
dependence of society on science and the products of science^ as wdl 
as on the concornitant ^calation of the r^earch function in uni* 
venitia. 

Attention Must also be ^ven to the prof^ional and personal 
motivtt of faculty membeii who may view the ^tablishment of an 
iitstitute or center as useful in satisfying their immediate or long- 
teim career needs and ambitions, At one ^treme^ institute have 
enabled individual scholars to pu^ue their work effectively; at the 
other, institutes have fed the ambitions and exploited the talents of 
a new breed of acad^ic entrepreneur. 

Another force in the proliferation of institute is the conceni 
of university administmtoii for institutional change and develop- 
ment While linciety attempte to seire ite pu^^^ and faculty 
membeis work to satisfy their career dcmMids by creating institute 
and centers^ administrative response to problemi frequently includes 
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the creation of new organizations designed to deal with them, Mmy 
institute have emerged throuigh th?i route. 

The rttults of this utudy suggat that some measure of 
support from each of the three major sources— lociety, facultyj and 
univeiiity administrators— w^ prraent iii tiie ^tablishment of moit 
institutes, ITie forc^ leading to the creation of th^e uni^ alio 
sugg^t the expectations for them and the criteria with which they 
arc evaluated. 

The University and Society 

The importance of raearch w^ quite apparent to the 
academic community in 1954, when an American Council on Edu- 
cation report declared : 

Th^ financial support of research cannot be considered 
adequately without feeling the importance of research in our 
national life. It has come to be a major means for furtherance 
of our national objectives and for the maintenance of the gen^ 
eral welfare and the national safety. It has come to exert a 
great influence on our economy. . . . Research has come to 
plry a fundamental part in the maintenance of the public 
health. , , . Similarly^ research is essential to national defense. 
* . . For these dearly evident reasons, it has become national 
policy to encourage and support research^ and the growing 
conviction of the American people that research is issential 
to their welfare underlies the action of our government in 
making federal funds available on a scale that would have 
hardly been imagined a quarter of a century ago [p, 74], 

Prior to 19403 federal aid for univemity r^earch was modest 
and very largely confined to argiculture, but during that decade the 
government began the fint iignificant support of r^earch in are^ 
related to defense and he^th^ providirig a wide group of unlvereities 
with sutetantial amounts of money. It raised the level of its support 
in the cold war period (Rivlin^ 1961, p. 24), The rate of increase 
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has been specially dramatic. Using a base of 100 to indicate the 
1953 level, March reports a rise to 204 by 1959, to 546 by 1965, 
and to 801 by 1970 (1970, p. 2). Inflation reduced the impact 
of th^e massive increases, but it is nonethel^ apparent that in- 
creased federal support, in combination with tiie po\dng rdimce 
on imivemti^ by state g ovemmente, private foundations, busine^, 
and industry, contributed very substantially to a major ^definition 
of the role of raearch in the univeiiity. The emergence of r^earch 
tastitutcs reflected, in part, attempts by institutions to accommodate 
' this newly defined mlision. 

Certain institute were establfahed directly as a rwlt of 
legislation. Water r^ourc^ legfalation was an influential factor, for 
example, in the establishment of most water centei^— nearly two- 
thirds of the directors, 64 per cent, report that this lepslation had 
a significant effect. This finding is supported by the fact that 58 
per cent ranked "evidence of significant financial support or the 
strong probability thereof from grantora or constituent poups" as 
the foremost influence in the ^tablishment of their centcm Whether 
societal influence was directly r^ponsible for the creation of insti- 
tutes, as in the case of the water centcre, or whether it was subtle, 
it nonetheless played a fundarncntal role. It also set in motion other 
cKternal forc^ that contributed in their own wa^ to the prolifera- 
tion. 

The realization that research was useful and perhaps even 
^cntial to the continued progras of an advanced industrial society 
required adaptation in the organization as well as the niksion of uni- 
versities. The American people, through Congr^, gave vigorous 
support to univemty r^earch primarily as a means of achiewig 
particular ends (Haworth, 1966, p. 44 )\ Tim utilitarian or task- 
oriented p^ture, however, was not and is not a primary controlling 
element in the organizational d^ign of univeiiities. The apparmt 
aloofness of the academic department from a specific problem^olv- 
ing orientation fa sugg^ted by the somewhat impkh comment that 
"society has its' problems and univereiti^ have their departments." 
However, the implicit n^umptlon underlying social support for re- 
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search k that society has the right to expect the devotiun of univer- 
mtim 10 the solut ion of its prDblems. 

R^earch sponsors, Including the federal government^ f.s- 
qucntly are convinced that their particular tasks or missions can 
best be accomplished by a unit independent from academic depart- 
mental control Tiiis conviction was apparent in the tttablishmcnt 
of the network of water centers. Tlic initial guidelines for submission 
of prop^ak made clear the preference: that these units be established 
ouiside ^he conventional departmental structu^'c. As a result, none 
of these centers was tetablished in a departmentj and 90 per cent are 
independent of schools and college as welh 

Rivlin (1931) observes that "almost without exception, 
present federal programs provide funds only for specific purples." 
Speaking of categorical aidj Rivlin goes on to sugg^t that **the 
efTect of this federal earmarking is to distort college and univei^ity 
programs into patterns the institutions would not themselves have 
chosen'' (p. 160). Indeed, many governmental and fuundation 
grantors have aimed openly to influence the purposes and character 
of an mstltution in directions they judged appropriate. Grantors 
throughout the ages have sought to ensure increased dedication of 
the university to their valu^ and to the achievement of thsir tasks. 
In many instances the tasks are th^e most v/ould judge worthys 
such as curing cancerj educating the inentally retarded^ solving the 
problema of state and local government The creation of task- 
orienteds special-purpose institute and centers provides many grant- 
ors addiiional assurance that their resources will be used to pursue 
their goals rather than the general objectives of the university. 

On^ of the mo?'; widely accepted and frequently cited reasons 
for the creation of insMtutes is the increased demand for multi- 
disciplinary or interdisciplinary collaboration. The commitment to 
solve certain social or technological problems introduced the prj^- 
pect that the talents required for a particular task would range 
beyond the capacity of a single discipline or department. R^carch 
and development work in the space program required not only the 
talents of cngineerej physicLstSj and mathematicians but those of 
biologistSs geologiste, chemiste, electronic technologistej metallurgists, 
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economist, piychologiste, and sociologiits, not to mention accoun- 
tantSj public relatiors experts, and television specialiiti. Curing 
cancer^ eradicating poverty, and stopping pollution demand a variety 
of dtaciplintt. As Jencks and Ri^man (1968) obierve, cliente' 
problems, real or imaginary, rarely fall into neat departmental 
categoric. One might add that when they do, the beauty is more 
likely to be in the eye of the beholder, m mm tend to define tasks 
in Zmm of their conceptual frame of reference and their personal 
competend^. 

Academic departments^ by definition^ resemble guilds to 
which admiaaion depend on a reasonable congruence of the candi- 
date's disciplinary training and conceptual and methodological 
orientation with the majority view of the department. Cross-disci- 
pKnary appointment are made, as in the employment of a ^ycholo- 
gist by a departaent in education or a mathematician by an 
engineering department, but the number of such appointments is 
not large. Sufficient difflculti^ are encountered in split appoint- 
ments that ionie univeisiti^ limit or openly discourage them. 

Nonetheless, many facuUy membera work acrTOs departmenta 
on an informal basis, A mathematician and an economist, for 
example, may collaborate informally on a prtjject of Joint interest. 
The department of civil engineering may administer an externally 
f?jnded project for %vhich the part-time service of a sociologist are 
required. The sociologiatj however, is likely to remain employed fulU 
time V tile sociolog)^ department. Such arrangemente are possible, 
and tj. ;je who are skeptical or critical ot the inititute or center as 
an organizational fonn frequently cite the succe^ of such relation- 
ship in defense of their position. 

Informal collaboration among a limited number of depart- 
ment involving a small number of faculty membera foi^ a limited 
period of time can be easily accommodated within the conventional 
.structure. But the escalation of the rKearch function in the uni- 
yeisity and increaaed demand for the application of academic talents 
to the solution of social and technical problems have led to the 
emergence of multimillion-dollar r^earch and service programs 
involving hundreds of individuals from scor^ of academic depart* 
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ments. An institute, center, or laboratory provide an apparently 
neutral ground on which faculty with diflerent departmental 
allegiances can work together and an organizational structure 
r^pomive to the magnitude and complexity of the task. 

The vice-president for graduate studies of a major land-grant 
university provided a go^ illustration of the interaction of these 
exteniai forces by initiating a center for materials research on his 
campus, The Department of Defense had provided major financial 
support for materials research for the physics department. As time 
moved on^ the federal agency became concerned that its goals were 
not being met. A representative from the federal agency conveyed its 
concern to the univeiiity president and suggested that research sup- 
port might be withdrawn^ or at least sharply reduced in the future. 
The president referred the matter to the vice-president for graduate 
studies, who, in turn, persuaded a prestigious member of the 
chemisty department to draft a propc^al for the establishment of an 
autonomous, multidisciplinary research center. The prop^al at- 
tempted to demonstrate the interdisciplinary quality oi the proposed 
unit, to assure that the ph^ics department could no longer dominate 
the allocation of research resourc^^ and to suggest that faculty 
membei^ in other departments would play balL The sponsor was 
penuaded, and the center was funded at a very substantial leveK 

Rossi (1964) vuggests that the teaching function in uni- 
vcraities needs only rudimentary supervision in a bureaucratic or 
organizational sense. Certainly few would rnaiutain that it receives 
much more. A considerable measure of autDnomy can be^ and some 
would argue must be, grante^^ to the individual prof^or in the 
conduct of his affairs. 

Organized or team research, however, demands increased 
organizational control. The r^carch function, especially large-scale^ 
ta^k-orientcd research involving the effort of several individuals, 
tends to need a different climate and structure, A clear division of 
labor among professionals and between professionals and supporting 
personnel is required. Men must frequently pace their work with 
otherB in accord with a predetermined schedule in which the initia- 
tion of one phase of the project is dependent on the successful com- 
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pledon of earlier work. The task may be rather clearly defined in a 
scope of work statement which haa been legally consummated in the 
form of a contract. The net effect of these requirements is to estab. 
lish boundari^ and to define InteiYcrsonal relationships within 
which individuals must operate. This type of research calls for a 
bureaucratic prganizatlonal unit which enable precise division and 
specialization of labor; clear definition of hierarchical authority 
relationships J and increased attention to efficiency^ coordinadon, 
and control, Ro^i suggests that the organizational tensions between 
the teaching and r^earch functioni in univereitia have been re- 
solved, m part, by segregating large-scale, organized research pro- 
grama in units especially designed for that purpose— institute and 
centem (p. 1146), 



Career Needs of Faculty 

The motives and concerns of faculty membeii in the estab- 
lishment of institute and centen cannot be fully understood A^ith- 
out acknowledging the rapid growth of academic profMionalism 
in higher education during the twentieth century and pardculariy 
since World War II. The su^tantial effect of the g^ls and values 
of professionalism can be observed in neariy every aspect of modem 
univenity h7e~in faculty recruitment, promotion, and tenure | in 
the selective admission of students, the curriculum, and teaching 
loads and coui^e assignmentsi in the status accorded teaching; in 
budget decisions and all aspects of r^ource allocation ; and, more 
basically, in the concept of the minion of college and univereities 
and the defined role of faculty members in the achieveni^nt of that 
mission. Profeasionalization, in essence, was the Academic Reuolu- 
Hon of which Jencks and Riesman (1968) wrote. TTie r^ult has 
been the assignment of high value to the creation of knowledge and 
of a low priority to the mere trr.nsmission of knowledge. 

Ascendance of the value of r^earch has also led to the 
increased importance of research productivity as a criterion for 
judging the profe^ional competence of faculty. When teaching 
loads were relatively heavy and research support slight, research 
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productivity could be viewed as evidence of unusual professional 
vitality. But the rapid escalation in the availability of research sup- 
port since 1950 and the corresponding reduction in faculty teaching 
loads have shifted the burden of proof of competence to the faculty 
member. Failure to gain access to research resources, including time^ 
materialsj graduate assistantSj secretarial hclpj travel supportj spacej 
and equipment^ may not only restrict research productivity but may 
significantly influence career advancenient. 

Some faculty members apparently believe that acce^ to 
research r^ourc^ m more readily available in a research institute or 
center than in an academic department. For this reason they may 
work for the establishment of an institute or they may fight it for 
fear that research rttourccs available to the departnient may be 
reduced* In cither casc^ professional valu^^ including the ascending 
priority assigned to the research functioHj the expectation of research 
productivity, .and Its use in judging professional competence^ are 
involved. 

Another factor is the increased career satisfaction that may 
be available to selected faculty memhera through directing or work- 
ing in an institute. Rand (1964) hints at this when he observes 
that centere are usually headed by scholar-entrepreneui^ who have 
much in common with college presidents of earlier years. He notes 
that they can "manage personnel^ plan campaigns, and deal with 
foundations/" whereas opportuniti« for such activitie may be some- 
what restricted in conventional departments. Rand goes on to 
suggtet that they use their tools to increase their effectiveness as 
scholars and academic leaders in the outside world (p. 75), He 
d^cribes the phenomenon as a third cla^ of career^ neither solely 
academic nor solely admin wtrative (p. 93) . 

The academic department mays at times, frustrate or inhibit 
a faculty member's initiative^ scmetimes at a critical point in his 
careen The directorehip of an institute or center may provide an 
attractive substitute to the departmental chairmanship— already 
filled by an individual not near retirement— or a pseudo-deanship 
for the individual whcse career needs include a blend of the aca- 
demic and administrative. 
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For those who seek it, the directorahip is not without ele- 
ments of power. Abilit>^ to work with funding agencies and succ^ 
in generating external sup^rt can produce increased peiional 
power and pr^tige. ITie abilit>' to control acc^ to r^earch support 
affects the distribution of rewards and sanctions on a campus, 
tending to aacribe influence to those who have such control 

While not all professional staff members oi an institute have 
acc^ to le^derahip pwitions^ they may nonetheless receive certain 
perquisite such as tmvel support^ graduate assistants, funds for and 
assistaiice in data collection, and lecrctari^ hdp not so readily 
available in a department Appointments may be on a tv/elvc'-month 
rather than a nine-month basis, and staff may have not only ^eater 
time for r^earch but greater assistance in publishing their findings. 

Help in preparing ^nt applications and in getting cxtemal 
support for research can be a ve^ important benefiL A large 
fraction of effort, whether In a department or in a center^ is 
frequently devoted to drafting grant applications, preparing pro- 
gress reports^ making arrangement for site review teams, bookkeep- 
ingj purchasing, and other frenetic activitira. Although acc^ to a 
research center do^ not relieve th^e burdens, faculty members 
may be closer there than in a department to those who know the 
rop^. In large institutes, special staff may be available to take over 
certain of th^e chor^, perfonning a very real service. 

Institutional Development 

The obvious impact of incre^ed federal funding and cate- 
gorical aid and the rather strong prtesur^ from some membera of 
the faculty may lead some to believe that institute have emerged 
largely as a result of the forces of exploitation from outside the 
university and of opportunism from within. If so, it must also be 
noted that university administratoii played a key role in the creation 
of institutes and centere in nearly every case studied. 

Because the authorization and creation of a new unit, 
whether a department or an institutCj h almost certain to place an 
additional drain on university resources, it is important to ask why 
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adniinistratois pcrniitj and sometimes even take the initiative in, 
the creation of institutes.: Interviews with university administrators 
revealed eight concerns or motive related to their decisions. These 
concerns^ for the most part^ centered arDUjid strategies for institu- 
tional development, such as recruitment and retention of faculty 
members; increased coordination and communication among de- 
partments and programs; strengthened graduate education and 
research programs; resolution of internal conflicts; cstablishnient of 
new institutional gouh; renovation and reform of existing depart^ 
mcnts; creation of special areas of academic emphasis and spcciali- 
zation; and enhancement of institutional visibility and prestige. 
Each of th^e administrative concerns is discussed here. 

Faculty aspirations to initiatej direct, or be part of an in- 
stitute—for whatever motives^ — ^make institutes and centers useful in 
a general institutional effort to recruit and retain able faculty 
members. Several instance of this concern were revealedj but two 
example illustrate the point. In the mid-1960sj the vice-president 
for research of a university in the Southwest^ aware that a major 
oil company was cutting back on its research units, reasoned that 
a research teamj headed by an internationally recognized chemist, 
might be pcisuaded to join the university. Negotiations among the 
chemists, the research teamj and the chief executive of the oil 
company led to the establishment of a special research institute to 
attract and accommodate the team. 

Another southwestcm university wm attempting to 
strengthen its economics department and had earlier recruited two 
highly rated economists from a nearby univenity. Shortly after their 
arrival the two faculty members proposed the establishment of a 
center for public choice, University administrators approved the 
proposalj in part because they %vanted to retain the recently re- 
cruited scholars and were afraid that denial of the request might 
signal their early departure. 

The desire to strengthen graduate education programs and 
the r^earch function also figures prominently in the willingne&s of 
administratoi^ to establish institutes and centers. The bulk of 
univeraity research funds and a sigiiiflcant proportion of the support 
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for graduate students come from external sources, particularly the 
federal government. Interviews with administratore indicated that 
many of them believed, correctly or otherwise, that institutes could 
be more effective in generating needed external income for grad^ 
uaie education and research than could academic department. 

Much of the use of research centere to recruit and retain 
faculty mcmbeii was aimed at strengthening graduate education 
and r^earch progranis. Staff members recruited and retained, in 
part, by institutes could and apparently did have considerable 
influence on graduate education programs, not only through their 
direct impact on strengthening the curriculum and by teaching 
courses, but indirectly by providing research experience and ap» 
prentice research training for both graduate students and junior 
faculty members. 

A' third major effort of administratore was to improve 
communication within their complex institutions and effect better 
coordination of programs. This concern was aptly demonstrated 
by the vice-president for academic affair of a large Big Ten 
univcraity who observed that his univenity w^ a kind of '^slumber- 
mg giant/' Faculty membera in separate department and college 
did not Imow each other. Visitoi^ to the campas, individuals of 
potential interest to several departments, frequently departed un- 
known to all but a small gToup of faculty members in a single 
department* Acc^ to research equipment was rtttricted because of 
a lack of communication and problems of coordinadon. 

It is not unusual for several departments to be rngag uu 
dividually in research in a general area. Yet because of a number 
of barriera, they may have little or no contact with each other. The 
potential for interdepartmental collaboration is reduced, and the 
risk of apparent waste, umlm duplication of effort, and general 
confusion among sponsois is increased. Such concerns were fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with the ratablishment of water 
centers and centers for environmental studies. 

Some have likened the university to a federation, composed 
of departments, divisions, college, profasional schools, institute, 
and centere, each going its own way and following its own inter^ts 
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(Clark, 1963). Much of the strength of the univereity as well as 
much inefficiency and vulnerability result from this condition. 
Clearly^ howeveij some univeisity administrator have attempted to 
use institutes and centers as one means of prcserv^ing the strengtlis 
of th'm federated diversity among departments and individual 
faculty membeo while reducing the negative consequence through 
increased cro^?3-departm_ental comniunicr aon and coordinatiorL 

Administrator also cited conflict resolution as a reason for 
creating institutes. These units are so frequently charged v^ith 
generating dispute that it is difficult to imagine them as efTective in 
avoiding or resolving conflicts^ yet they do serve this function at 
times. In one major universityj for example^ one of the science depart- 
ments was in dire need of refomij but action could not get under 
way until the chairman^ who had served the department well in its 
early years, was replaced, The answer was to create a special center 
—in this case a water resources research center—which^ in addition 
to ser\ing its own purposeSj would provide an attractive position 
for the department chairman to move to and thus would resolve 
an otherwise Jiificult situation in the change of departmental 
leadership. 

Institutes are sometimes created within academic depart- 
ments and colleges to ser\'e a similar purpose. The problem of 
having two strong academic personalities— only mt of whom can 
serve m department chairriian— is occasionally handled by creating 
a center which is relatively autonomous from day-to-day depart- 
mental controls. Demands for greater recognition and more re- 
source for a particular specialty or function within a department 
or college may also be met by creating an institute. 

Although the recruitment and retention of faculty^ strength- 
ened graduate education and research, improved communication 
and coordinationj and management of conflict relate directly to 
sustaining present goals and progiams of the universityj administra- 
tor also use institutes to exercise administrative initiative* One of 
the frequently mentioned motive was the need for the university 
to address new go^ and serve new constituencitt. One univciiity 
president commented to this effect and was asked why academic 
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departmcnti could not serve th^e purposes just m well and 
perhaps even better than, institutes and ccntcii. He replied that 
there was no apparent reason, but his experience sugg^ted they 
rarely did. 

Opportunities for univeisity administrators to influence the 
couisc of the institution are few. Power is frequently limited to 
pei^uasion or the Ebility to block action through the control of 
funi. The administmtor may be capabh of stopping programs in 
a sector of the university, but he difficulty influencing its goals 
or stimulating new pro-ams. ITie chance to establish a new orgRni-- 
z*.tion, help shape its goals, influence the selection of its personnel, 
and review its proposed pro-ams does allow the adminktrator to 
make a positive impact. Since this initiative in influencing university 
goals is, in practice, considembly r^tricted in the conventional 
departmental structure, institute apparency provide m attractive 
option. 

TTiese new organizations are also used by administrator as 
instruments of academic refonn. One vice-praident for academic 
aflfairs became convinced of the need to strengthen various social 
science departments and, particularly^ to increase their competence 
in international studio. He mkd together a faculty ^roup, includ- 
ing Sijmt of the stronger and younger membera of several depart- 
ments, and asked for and received a proposal for m institute for 
international and intcrcultural studio. The aim of the institute was 
to strengthen tne very departments involved in the creation of it. 

In another instance, a scuthwestem univeraity had produced 
more graduate degree in a decade or so than in the previous 
seventy-five years. As a r^ult of this rapid growth and shift in 
function, the univeisity had several departments considered weak 
and inadequate for graduate education. Institute were laed as one 
mechanfcm for attackbg Ais weakne^. The Graduate Institute of 
Statkticj, for example, stemmed from concem over the quality of 
graduate instruction in mathematics. The institute was establfahed 
in the mid- 196ft, with the director reporting directly to the dean 
of the graduate ichosl Its responsibility was to provide ^duate 
instruction in mathematics as well as statistics. The univenity, in 
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cfTectj created a second department of mathematics and recruited 
a director and staff who otherwise would not have joined the exist- 
ing department* 

While several instances can be cited of apparently effective 
use of iiistituttt in departmental reform and institutional chanpj 
such efforts have ai o contributed to the feelings of hostility and 
suspicion toward di^e ccnicra by niany faculty nicmberej partic- 
ularly department chairmen and deans. 

Some small universities use institute and ccntcre as a 
mechanism for increasing^ disproportionately and selectively, the 
scale of university investment in a particular area or areas. These 
institutions of limited resource face obstacles as tlicy attempt to 
compete with larger, better financed institutions. An institution 
with an enrollment of twelve thousandj for example, docs not 
normally generate the same departmental strength in terms of 
numbere of faculty^ depth and range of specializations sophistica- 
tion in r^carch equipment, numbers of graduate rtudcnts^ and 
other factore as do^ a univcraity with an enrollment and resources 
two or three times that size, TTie critical mass or the economies of 
scale of the large institution may not be available, but ambitions 
for academic greatne^ may nonetheless exist. 

As an administrator of a small northeastern university 
pointed out^ ^"Die primary contribution of institutes and centers 
on this campus has been to enable us, as a small university in a 
comparatively small statCj to select certain sp-cific areas of excel- 
lence in which to increase our scale of operation and attract larger 
numbers of faculty than could otherwise have been possible." He 
went on to say that this disproportionate investment in a parti eular 
area could not have been justified on the basis of numbers of stu- 
dents alone but neeJed to be viewed as a mechanism for institu^ 
tional development, 

A border state univci^ity of cQmparablc size wished to 
strengthen the social sciencas in general and economics in particu- 
lar. With the aid of a foundation grant, the univereity e^stablished 
a regional research institute and employed an economist with a 
nadonal rrpuiation as director. Although care was exercised to 
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keep the institute separate, and for the most part autonomous, from 
the dapartnent of economics, the net effect to selectively trans- 
forai that sector of the university. The department was able to 
attract faculty of a caliber that would have been Lmpossible earlier 
because bright young staff membcre could obtain joint appoint^ 
ments in the institute, enjoy reduced teaching loadsj and work with 
a scholar of national reputation. Graduate students gained research 
experienct that had been unavailable. Althou-^ the social sciences 
were not greaUy strengthened as a whole, the univeisity substan^ 
tially improved its position in economic. 

Institutiunal visibility and pr«tige are difficult to define in 
the academic world and even more difficult to defend. Institutions 
of higher learning continue to rely diiproportionately on apparent 
©ccellence, as measured, for example, by the Cartter report (1966), 
and on evidence of r^carcb productivity. For some universiti^ the 
problem m to sustain and expand the rccopii^ed areas of excellence. 
For otheif , the task m to gain, for the first time, some small measure 
of recc^ition, even if only in one or two areas. 

A selection of response from administratora ^ves some of 
the flavor of their perceptions of past succ^e and future aspira- 
tions: "The primary contribution . . , h^ been to grasp a given 
area mid really bring the program forward/^ 'Institute have helped 
* . ♦ hwld our reputation as a real univeiiity.'' ''Tht main effect 
has been to give increased visibility to certain program areas that 
will cause outsider to look twice at us,^' ^The main contribution 
h^ been the stimulation of a great deal of r^earch." 

A university graduate dean's commentSj in a report to his 
faculty, illustrate the underlying concern of some univereity admin- 
istrators I 



To givi focus and thrust to their research efforts, the 
hm schools [empkasis ours] have established many of these 
units (institutes and centers), some having as many as 150, 
At our institution they have been largely neglected. . . . It 
toils me, as I believe it roils many of you, that we are not yet 
accepted as one of the now forty-six members of the Ameri' 
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can Association of Universities.. It di turbs me that in thi 
Cariter report we have no departments listed as distinguished ^ 
no departments listed as strong, only three departments listed 
as good, and eight listed as adequate plus. When someone 
else mentions these points to me, I am quick to call attention 
to the fact that the evaluations are suinective and loaded with 
a particular kind of bias. But within the privacy of this group 
I shall admit that we have room for improvement. 

No doubt this graduate dean and several other university admin- 
istfatore saw in institutes and centers the potential for realizing 
their hopes for institutional visibility, prestige, and recognition. 
Whether th^e organizations achieved those ends is an entirely 
different question. 

Suminary and Conclusions 

Several forces largely external to univei^ities have led them 
to modify their organizational structures. Recognition that research 
was not only useful but perhaps essential to progr^ in this scien- 
tificdly and technologically advanced age and the dramatic in- 
crease in governmental and other support for university-based 
r^earch changed the character of the university by changing its 
functions. Although support for r^earch has slowed after the 
exuberant sixti^, the long-term expectation that univeritics will 
generate new knowledge and help accomplish social goals has not 
been reversed. 

Changing societal needs and the growth of organized re- 
search in universiti^ were accompanied by the expectation of 
sponsors that efforts would be task-orf^nted rather than discipline- 
□nented, TTie task, in tumj frequent/y required cross-disciplinary 
collaboration of individuals and a different or^nizational environ- 
ment which maximized ccordination and offered less prof^ional 
autonomy than did the typical academic department. 

These pre^ures for change came largely from agencies out* 
side the univereity^ and each contributed in a very fundamental 
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way to the emergence of inati^.utes and cmtm. Tht history of 
higher education is replete with illuitratioM of the impact of broad 
societal forcte in shaping and changing college and univeiiities. 
An understanding of institute must certainly begin with an ac- 
faiowledgmcnt of thee cxtemal pressure, but force within Instltu^ 
tions also pldyed important roles. Career needs of facuhy mcnibers 
and the conceiTO of univenity administrator for institutional 
development ako contributed quite sutetartially to the proliferation 
of institutes and centeii. Accounts of their origins in this study 
reveal that a majority stemn^.d fiom the initiative of a facult)' 
member or group of f4cult>. Univereity administratQrs reported 
selected case in which farulty* pr^ed relentlesly for the etablish- 
ment of a center until the administration and ^antor finally agreed. 
Such faculty inter^t and presure do not mean that a 
majority of the faculty favored establfahing a given institute. It 
increasingly unusual to find an instance in which a majority of 
faculty members approve any single prop^al^ including one for the 
creation of a center. In most cases their sanction is neither sought 
nor pr^ent. The e^ential element fa rather the existence of a 
critical ma^ of faculty membera led by a strong scholar-mtrepre- 
neur who can articulate the need for the institute^ its goals, and 
the means available to achieve those endSj and who can mobilize 
the necesary support within and outside the unive^ity. 

Anal>^is of institute origins^ however^ sugg^ts strong in- 
fluences from administratois. Institutes are iised to help recruit and 
retain faculty memberaj solve problems of coordination and com- 
munications strengthen graduate education and research praams, 
and resolve internal conflicts. Institute are also used to enable the 
institution to addres new goalSj refomi exfating departments^ 
^tablfah special areas of academic emphasis, and enhance prestige. 

Some degree of support from all three sectois— external 
constituent groupSs the faculty, and university admintstratora— 
was usually preent in the formation of an institute or center. To 
be sure, the importance of any given force tended to vary among 
institutes and among institutions. In some plac^^ mitiative came 
almost exclusively from the faculty, while in otheiB it gecmed to 
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rest with menibem of the administration. Action waa usually de- 
rived from a comniitment to addr^ a lignlflcant societal need; it 
received at le^t minimutn concurrence from univereity adminiftra- 
ton; and it enjoyed advocacy by a small group of concerned faculty 
members. 
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Some bemoan the existence of larp, monolithic inatitut^, appar- 
ently independent of iwtitutional controlij with ieparate itaffe^ 
lavhh faciliti^, sizable budgeti and questionable puipos^. Others 
complain that institute ar^ too frequently ''paper" organisations, 
figmente of aomeonc'i imagination^ with no apparent staffs no 
identifiable space or budget^ and no apparent mWon, 

ITie answer to the apparent inconiistenci^ in perception^ 
of cou!Be, is that fundamentally different organizations operate 
under the same name^institutei and centei^. Many of th^e units 
do not have tJie characteristic we have come to expect in an 
organization. In some cases, for example, professional staff mem- 
bers devote or eKpect to devote the bulk of their careen to the 
center, while in others prof^fional itaff membm remain full time 
in their departments, with no knowledge that a center pays a 
portion of their salary. 

Direction of die Differences 

Directojfs responded to three questions, the answei^ to 
which are helpful in the search for organizational differences 
among institute and center and between th^e organizations and 
academic departnients. ITie quations were i ( 1 ) Are most of the 
profesaional staff members of the center officed in their respective 
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academic departments^ rather than in the offices of your institute or 
center? (2) Are most of the profe^ional staff appointmente to the 
center or inatitute undentood to be on a temporary, short-term (a 
year or so) baiis? (3) Do you estimate that most of your proftt* 
siOiial staff membeii in the research center or inititute maintain 
their prinary ties and identiflcation with their academic depart- 
ments ratlier than with the center or institute? 

Our intent was to tap the extent of organizational stability 
and the depth of staff identiflcation with the institute or center. 
We asi^umed that m. organization whose prof^ional staff membera 
viewed their appointments as temporary or of short durations 
maintained offices elsewhere^ and had primary ties and identifica- 
tion outside the unit was clearly different from the typical organiza- 
tion that housed its staff centrally^ attempted to maximize staff 
stability, and was able to maintain staff loyalty to that organizationj 
not others. 

Response to the three questions did turn out to be highly 
interrelated. As shown in Table 1., centers in which most profes- 
sional staff members had their offices in their academic departments 
also tended to report that profe^ional staff maintained their 
primary ties and idendfication with their academic departmentSi 

A similar relatinnship was observed between the director's 
report of office locations and his view of staff appointments as 



Table 1 

Office Location and Primary Ties of Professional Staff 



OfHcea in 
Dapartment 
Offices in 
Instituta 



Primary Ties 
Primary T''es outside 
in Depaitment Department 



1 



(2%; 



65 (97%) 

17 (31%) 37 (67%) 
Total 82 (67%) 38 (31%) 

* Aniwars were received from 122 of 125 centtn. 



(2%) 

(2%) 
(2%) 



Total 

67 

55 
122" 



Stmcture 

tempumiy, ai reported in Table 2. Aa one would expect, a high 
proportion, 91 per cent of the centei^ in which mmt itaff member 
were offlced c^trJly also reported that itaff appointoente were 
not genei^y viewed aa short- enn or temporary in nature. 

Table 2 

Office Location and ExpECT.tD Duration of Appointments 



Appointinfnti 
Viewed as 
Temporary 



Appointmentj 
Not Viewad 
aj Temporary 



Officei in 
Departnient 
Offices in 
IriJtituta 

Total 



38 (57%) 24 (36%) 

5 (9%) 50 (91%) 
43 (35%) 74 (61%) 



NA. Total 

5 (2%) 67 
55 

3 (4%) 122 



CenteiB that reported the bulk of staff office were in aca- 
demlc departmenti also traded to acknowledge principrJ staff ties 
to the departmttit, but center that reported most staff offlc^ were 
in the center did not nec^arily claim that profaisional staff held 
their primary ties in the center. Similarly, centera that imported 
(^mtralized staff offices tended to view staff appointmoits as more 
pcmianent, but the reverse did not nec^wily hold true* 

The relationship between the expected duration of appoint- 
mente md primary ti^ and loyalty of staff member followed 
sinular patterns. R^ponses reported in Table 3 indicate that center 
directors who viewed staff appointmente aa being short or tempr - 
rary abo believed by a im^en-to-one margin that prof^ion^ staff 
ties remained primarily with their academic departments. Again, 
however, the rcvm^ did not nec^arily hold true. Fifty-three per 
cent of those directoiB who reported that prof^ional staff appoint- 
ments were not viewed as short-term or temporary also believed 
that their ataff member nonethel^s maintained their primaiy ties 
and idcntiflcation with their academic departments. 

Of the total group of 125 inidtutea and centeHj more than 
half reported that most of their itaff mcmbcii were housed in their 
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Table 3 

Expected Duration of Appointments and Primary Ties 
OF Professional Staff 

Primary Ties 
Prima^ Ties Outiida 

in Department Department N*A* Total 

AppointmentJ 
Viewed as 

Tempomty 38 (86%) 5 (11%) 1 (2%) 44 (37%) 

Appointments 

Not Viewed 

as Temporal 40 (53%) 35 (46%) 1(1%) 76 (63%) 
Total 78 (65%) ,40 (33%) 2 (2%) 120 (100%) 

academic department. Two-thirds of the directoiB reported that 
most prof^ional staff memben maintained their primary profa- 
sional ti^ with their academic departmental And^ more than a 
third — ^35 per cent— reported that appointments were understood 
to be temporary. 

Apparent differences among institute in different are^ of 
concentration were identified (Table 4)'. Institutes in the phj^icaU 
life science, for example, sceined to confonn to the itandard or* 
ganizational expectations niore ctedy. Over half the directoii of 
th^e inatitutas indicated that staff membem had their itroiigest 
tics with the center^ not the department; nearly all indicated that 
appointmente ware not viewed as temporary; and most (75 per 
cent) reported that staff memben were offlced in the inititute or 
center^ not departamts* 

The interrelatedn^ of offlce location^ duration of appoint- 
ments^ and primary staff ti^ and loyalti^ suggested a pattern of 
organizational among institute and centers. Two contrasting 
extreme emerged, TOe first is an Institute with a centrally offlced 
staffs employed on a continuing b^is^ whoie primary tim are with 
the organization* The second has a prof^ional staff employed on 
a short-term, temporary baiis^ with offices as well m prof^ional 
ties and loyalties elsev ' . The first typt of structure is character- 



Structure 
Tabk 4 

OFFiCE LoCATIONj S TAFF TlESj AND APPOINTMENT DURATION 

IN Three Types op Centers 

Social Scienca Physical-Life 
Water Center Instltutaa Scienea Institutes 

Ara Piof^iQnal Staff Housed in Their AcademiG Departments? 

44 (88%) 15 (35%) 8 (25%) 

No 6 (12%) 25 (58%) 24 ( 75%) 

Ara Pfofessipnal Staff Appointmanti Temporary? 
Vas 27 (54%) 15 (35%) 2 (6%) 

No 18 (36%) 28 (65%) ^ 30 (94%) 

Do Professional Staff Maintain Primary Ties with Departments? 
Yi^ 47 (94%) 23 (54%) 13 (41%) 

No 3 (6%) 19 (M%) 18 (56%) 

Note: Sometimes the percintage col-tmns do not total 100, TOa ra^ 
ipondent did not answer or fait that the question was not appll^bla 
for his institute. 

istic of mc^t academic departmente. The second type contr^ta 
sharply with the norms one expects to find in the typical organiza- 
tion but i jevertheless deacribea many institutes and centem The 
dynamics oi diese differences are eKamlned below. 

Standard^ Adaptive^ and Shadow Institutes 

A taKonomy for examining the organizational difference 
among institute and centeiB waa sugg^ted in an article by Selwyn 
Becker and Gerald Gordon (1966), Their taxonomy m based on 
two variabte : the extent to which resources are stored within the 
organizauon, and the degree to which procedure are specified 
(p. 321), TTi^e two conditions hinge on still a third important 
factor: the degree of stability in the specific goals puiiued or the 
tasks carried out by the organization and the degree of stability 
in the resource requirements necessary to achieve those goals and 
tiisks. Greater stability Bllovm an organization to accumulate and 
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store raourc^ and to develop stable procedures for their use. When 
related to uiatitutK md centei^, the quetion become i To what 
extent b there stability in the prograins, projects, or services carried 
out and to what extent is it possible or practical to store within the 
inititute or center the necesiary resources? Reiourcei include, under 
this definition^ men, materials, equipment^ and space, m well as 
financial r^ourc^, 

Becker and Gordon defined three organizational models 
according to their taxonomy: complete bureaucracte; truncated 
bureaucracies; and enucleated bureaucraci^. With some variation 
m terminology as well as in substance of concepts, a related taxon- 
omy might be applied to the organizational variations adopted by 
Institute and ccntcra: standard institutes; adaptive institiites; and 
shadow institute. 

A standard institute has sufficient stability in goals and re- 
sources to develop a full managerial hierarchy and a permanent 
professional staff; to inv^t in potentially expensive equipment 
essential to its tasks; and to justify a reasonably permanent alloca- 
tion of space. TTie standard institute very much resemblj^ the 
standard bureaucratic organization in society. It is also typical of 
the organization models applied in the univcisity, including not 
only the various administrative and supporting units such as ad- 
missions^ re^trations and counseling services, but academic depart- 
ments as welL In all such unifSj staff member usually aitafalish 
their primary ties and maintain their principal career identificadon 
within the unit, be it institute or department* The; view ihe 

relationship as tempDrary, And there is sufficient siability in goals 
and tasks as well as in budget to make such organizational qualities 
not only possible but d^irable. 

The computer center, found now on nearly all univereity 
campuses, repr^ente an obvious example of the standard model. 
The tasks carried out, with some modest variation, are ^entially 
the same, day in and day out. Tasks must be sufficiently stable to 
warrant the purchase or rental on a continuing basis of expensive 
equipment and the employment of skilled technical personneL 
EfTorte are made to rnlnimize staff turnover and to enhance staff 
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loyalty to the canter. Stability In budget aa well as stability in space 
is ^ential, 

A second exaniple, the Materials R^earch Laboratory, 
also illustrates the standard model, Tht Laboratory was founded 
in 1962, partially in r^ponae to the govemment's interest in fund- 
ing certain aspects of materials r^earch on university campuiei. 
The great bulk of the financial r^ourc^ of the Laboratory, v/hich 
operate with an annual budget of approximately a million doDaWj 
is supplied by the federal government. The Laborato^ has a full- 
time prof^ional ataff of thirty-two individuals at the ranlc of 
assistant prof^or or above. A smaller number of profe^ional ataff 
membera are employed on a part-time but regular and continuing 
basis. 

Although icveral profeajional staff membeii hold joint 
appointment in academic departments, they have a atrong and in 
some inatEnc^ a primary loyalty to the Laboratoiy. The Laboratory 
does not exercise full control over salary increaa^ md promotionsj 
but it exerciaes stronger control over personnel matteis than do 
most other centers and institutes on the campus. The Laboratory is 
housed in a recently erected building and has acquired aul^ftantial 
amount of specialized equipment. It tends^ in ihort^ to store wthin 
the organization the human, material, and ph^ical resources neces- 
sary to accomplish its tasks and is able ^to do so because the demand 
for its services is reasonably constant and the services performed 
arc quite stable. 

But atability in tasl^ and resourcea is not alwa)^ possible. 
As universiti^ have attempted to r^pond to new needs, serve 
new constituencies, and carry out new functionj, the specific tasks 
and the resource to carry them out can change— radically and 
rapidly. The contract or project model adopted by the f 
govemmwit and by foundations as the principal means of securing 
research service from univeraitiea has contributed to the instability 
in institutional mfasion and in turn has brought forth the need for 
different and more adaptive organizational forms, 

Grantora, for eKample, frequently want to -buy" only a 
specific package or project and it is difficult to anticipate with 
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accuracy the ipeciflc configuration of human and material rc- 
iourc^ ncccisary to accompliah the job. Moreover, the configura- 
tion needed for one project may not be appropriate, or even possible, 
for another. Ilie scale of operations will vary as well, and the in- 
stitute may operate with many professional and supporting it^ 
members for a brief period, then aharply reduce activity and staff 
size, secure another major contract, and then return to the previous 
high level of operation. 

Adaptive institutei undergo a continuous process of redefln- 
mg their goals^ initiating and terminating projects, securing and 
releasing staff: in short, adapting to a peraistent instability/ They 
are likely to have a reasonably strong managerial hierarchy but 
only a small nucleus of profe^ional staff membere with continuing 
(although not necteiarily continuous) ties with the institute. 

Pertinent example arc the centei^ for educational research 
and school services set up by colleges of education to provide re- 
search services to school systems and at the same time enhance 
research opportunities for faculty. Such centera are frequently 
headed by a director and retain only a small central staff. Much 
of the professional staff for a given project is drawn from the 
faculfy of the college, depending on the specific nature of the 
problem. In one instance the configuration might require an edu- 
cational psychologist and curriculum specialist^ while another task 
might require specialists in school building dmign and finance. The 
center typically has a few offices of its own and does invest in cer- 
tain kinds of basic equipment and materials, but most of the 
personnel on the payroll will not be officed at the center and m^t 
of the equipment and materials will not nec^arily belong to the 
center. 

Water r^ources centere also tend to resemble the adaptive 
organizational model. The water center typically has a full-time 
director and often a full-time associate director. A small core of 
fuU-tiiTie and part-time staff may well be employed on a continuing 
basis, but the bulk of the prof^sional staff member are not likely 
to have any long-term career identification with the water center. 
Staff members come from several departments—the average is 
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around six — and the departinents as well as the ipecific indlviduali 
within them tend to shift from teim to term as water centeiB take 
on new projected close out old on^^ redefine their mi^ionss and 
lecure new r^ourc^. The influence of the dh-ector, eternal grant- 
oris and advisory committe^^not profe^ional staff— was judged 
to be most important in determining what the center did, 

Numerom Utatrations of the adaptiva institute can be 
found, Indeedi thfa type is the model against which many faculty 
members and admlnistratoiB judge institute and centers. Adaptive 
imtitutes are viable organizations with functions and r^ourceSj but 
' they are not the large^calCj permanent bureaucracies characteristic 
of the standard modeL They repr^ent the middle ground dttignad 
to mtiintam flexibility in.peisonnel commitmente^ space^ equipment^ 
and other resource sufficient to make major ch^g^ in the goals 
%nd tasks punued as well m m the procedure followed* 

Shadow institutes fonn the third category. Is an institute 
that has no staffs no spaces no budget, and no visible accomplkh- 
ments in fact an institute? One univemty vice-pr^ident commented 
that he read in the newspapar almost weekly about new institute 
supposedly created on hfa campus^ whichj to his knowledge^ h: d 
no legitimate or offlcially authorized st itus. "nicy werCs he pointed 
outj instruments of faculty fantasy. In the procc^ of a^embling 
centers for participation in this study^ replira were received from 
directors of several apparent institutes who re^rted that no organi- 
zation really existed^ The puzzle was that it had been earlier 
claimed to exist. 

Such shadow institute typically have a d^gnated directorj 
but usually he is employed on only a part-time basis. He may de- 
vote none of his time to the institute for long periodic Typically^ 
profe^ional staff memberSi including the directorj do not have 
strong ti^ to the. institute. The shadow institute usudly has no 
budget of its own^ but it may exercise influences if not some actual 
controls over other budgets in the university. In terms of spaces 
the institute is hard to find. It has no single central location. The 
director's office is typically masked by another univcreity unit and 
function such as that of graduate dear or department chainnan, 
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Frequently^ the hoadquarters of the shadow institute turns out to 
be a fik drawer in the office rr ^ iculty meml^r 

Exampte of the shaUuw inodel arc institutes whose primary 
funciion is coordination and general surveillance d[ a particular 
insdtution-wide program or function. The Institute of Biological 
Sciences at one university is one. In its early stagcSj a vice-president 
lerved as director on a part-time basis. The institute had no bud^t 
of its own. The sfaff was composed entirely of faculty memben in 
the biological science departments in the colleges of arts and 
sciences, agriculture, and medicine. In factj the great majority of 
faculty members listed as members of the institute had no firethand 
contact or other tangible ^ 'iHonship whh The institute was 
nonetheless effective, in a liniucd way, in improving ccxsrdinadon 
a.id communication among several univereity departments en- 
abling the university tr ive higher ' flc^ctary priority to the blologi- 
^cienccs i. ^ pn a bi ^adt i :mq for certain graduate 

cdui Jtion and r^^earch programs. 

Shadow insdtut% sometimes also called *-paper" institutesj 
can provide a neutral ground on which faculty membeiB from 
several depaitmcnts can come together for initial small-scale col- 
laboration in teaching and r^earch. Tlie institute has no sub- 
stance, as suchj but it apparently help reduce apprehension and 
ease academic protocol so that faculty members with like interests 
can work more closely together. Many people wonder what is being 
accomplished through such an "institute*^ that could not be accom- 
plished through more informal collaboration among faculty mem- 
bers and department. The answer frequently turns out to be "littlCj 
if anything," but the obvious absence of such infornjal crossdepart- 
mental collaboration on any significant scale in most universities 
has apparently convinced some that a few low-profile, low-bud- 
geted, shadow institutes may be a good inveitment* 

One of the more common shadow institutes is an institute 
which at one dme carried out a rather sizable task but became 
domiant after finishing its project. Some argue that such units 
should be given a decent burial and eventually an official death 
certiflcate. As a practical matter of campus politics, however, in- 
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atitut^ do not die that caaily or quickly. More toportahti the 
dormant institute iometim^ p^mm a latent network of profa- 
eional ti^ and contacte both within and beyond the campi^ that 
may be potentially uieful. Although inacdve^ the institute could 
be itrengthencd md traniformed into a more substantial orgwiza^ 
tion should a legitiinate need ame. In such c^^, the coste of 
maintaining the institute must be weighed agairat Ae potential 
benefits of this added institutional capacity and flacibility. 

Some ihadow institute perform other less laudable func- 
tionSj including the provaion of comfortable sinecurtt for faculty 
members and adminiitratoiB the imtitution wishes to move out of 
the mainstream I the sattaf action of private and sole ly personal 
faculty ambitions; the luxury of faculty iantasyi and a means for 
institutional and self-deception. But as an organizational type, the 
shadow institute represents an interesting altemative to the con- 
ventional, highly stiacturedj typically inflsxiblcj and overly bureau- 
cradc models of organization so characteristic of college and 
univeisiti^ as well as other social institutions, 

Suminary and Conclusfons 

Three major organizational models of institutes and centeis 
can be identified: standard, adaptive and shadow. The three 
models tended to fall along a single continuum and differ in temis 
of stability in goals and programs | duration of appointtnentsi 
strength of identification of professional staff membeis with the 
institute; control over budget | and the manner in which space 
and facility needs are satisfied, 

TTie standard institute model tends to reiemble more closely 
the standard bureaucratic organizadon form. The adaptive and 
shadow models tend to depart from this nonn with more flexible 
definitions of minion; ability to change procedure and programM 
more radically; a more extensive use of temporaryj part-time pro- 
fessional staff appointments' the use of le^ conventioniil budgetary 
systems I and space requirements that can be met very largely 
through the use of boirowed and una^ipied facilitiK, The result is 
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a ij^tem of ti:ade-offSj for certain advantagea and benefite accrue 
fronfl these organizational modek, but their application brinp itiU 
another set of problems. 

The most obvious advantage of adaptive and shadow in- 
stitute is the added institutional flexibility in accepting new mil- 
sioni and iii adapting to changing demands. The absence of a 
pennanent prof^ional staff is crucial^ for the moment an institute 
or center settles on a permanent staffs it tends to r^trlct its mfasion 
to those things that this staff is competent and committed to do, 
Reliarice on temporary appointments gives the institute greater 
continuing flexibility in staff capability and the chance to adapt 
the staff configuratinn to ineet the task, rather than to define the 
task to fit staff competencies. 

This greater flexibilit/ can be translated into greater institu- 
tional respoiisivene^. While college and univei^iti^ as well as 
other social institutions are frequently criticized for their failure lo 
be sufflciendy responsive to changing societal needs and conditions, 
the very organizational survival of the adaptive or shadow institute 
may depend on its responsiveness. Many directors complain that 
there is very little apparent imtitutional commitment to provide 
continuing financial support. As a result, they are forced to respond 
to the needs and wishes of particular sponsors outside the uni- 
versity. Tiic direct link between many institutes and their external 
coiiBtituents k u high-risk endeavor, but for all its wtakn^s*^, it 
nonetheless provides a more responsive connection between the 
university and society. 

A third und little cKploited advantage of the adaptive and 
shadow institute model is that it provides a more realistic organi- 
zational mechanism for the application of program planning and 
budgeting systems. D^pite the apparent application of PPBS, most 
higher education program planning and budpting remains largely 
increniental and unrelated to specific functions. Departments are 
not highly susceptible to change, especially if "change" means 1^ 
money, space, equipment, or personnel this year than last year. 
While directore of so-called adaptive and shadow institutes do not 
welconie a budget cut any more than do other academic admin- 
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fatratorsj most have learned to manage in the face of wide fluctua- 
tions in r^ourc^^ to accommodate the irregular initiation and 
tcnnination of propamj^ and to accept the concept of program 
rather than increment budgeting, ITie perfoimance of institute 
and centeiB along th^e lines might be strengthened further by 
greater recopiition and legitunation of this advantage. 

Adaptive and shadow institutes carry with them liabilitie 
as wdl as assets. Shadow institutes are criticized^ for example, 
because they do not confomi to typical expectations as to what an 
orgmiiation should be. Perhaps for tlys reason and to achieve 
gre?;ter stability and reduce organizational strains, institute director 
frequently attempt to push their institute along the continaum. 
They tend to secure space, seek budgets, build permanent strffs, 
and seek stable missions. In the process, they are transfonned from 
shadow or adaptive institute into standard institute. Grantors 
external to the unive^ity look for stability and permanence and 
are not imprwcd by apparent paper organisations. Grantors want 
to sec and frequently pr^ for go^eater institutional commitment. 

Genuine problems of managerial strain are imposed by 
radical and rapid adaptation and change. Adaptive and shadow 
imtitutm tend to provide Im career security, le^ opportunity for 
long-term identification with an organizational unit, and perhaps 
fewer personal satisfactions for staff mcmbere. Too little is known 
about such potential problems and even less about effective mea- 
sures for resolving them. Certainly lome of this itrain could be 
reduced by increased institutional underatanding. 

Another liability is the hazard of goal displacement. The 
desire for survival runs strong in most organizations, and institute 
and centers are no cKception, Laudable qualiti^ of adaptation and 
flexibility can become liabilities when the institute subvert the 
purpose defined in it^ original charter. Recent attention to defense- 
oriented rttearch and to the conduct of classified research for in- 
dustry as well as for the military has brought to light instances of 
apparent goal displacement, sometimes to the dismay not only of 
the institutes but of the institution as a whole. The "adaptability'' 
of institutes and centera has gone largely unmonitofed at many 
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universities and needs greater surveillance if the assets of flexibility 
arc to be retained. 

As a final nottv accountibility mcchanisnis must take a 
somewhat different farm in the shadow or adaptive instituce. 
Center directors, for example, have few controls over the system 
of faci \ y rewards and sanctions. They may not be able, for exam- 
ple, to ensure promotions, salary r^aises^ and other rewards for 
superior staff performance. It is difficult at times to hold individuals 
accotmtable in an organisation in which staff members are con- 
stantly changing and have their principal ties and loyaUies else- 
where. Budget controls also can be more difficult to exercise if 
institute resources are fragmented in the budgets of several depart- 
ments throughout the university* 

Institutional accountability, on the other hand, can be 
strengthened. Realignment of the institutional structure along task- 
oriented lines allows stronger bonds between structure and functioti 
to be built. Thus, on balance, adaptive and shadow institutes may 
complicate the reward mechanisms for individual staff member 
yet increase the capacity of the organization itself to stand account- 
able for its performance. 
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Many functions are carried out by instituteij and the nature and 
tombinations of th^e activities differ drastically. To complicate 
matterSj there are sharp difference of gpinion about what institute 
ought to do. Some faculty^ administrators^ and institute staff believe 
that institutes ought to have essentially the same functions as depart- 
ments but enjoy greater autonomy of operation^ carry fewer teach- 
ing r^ponsibilitiesj and report at higher levels in the university's 
organizational hierarchy. Othcre strtts the multidisciplinary char- 
acter as e^ential to underetanding their functions. Institutes and 
centers, they note^ might carry on the same functions of instruc- 
tion, r^earch, and public service as departments^ but tliey differ 
from departments principally because of the sevcraJ disciplines in- 
volved, 

A third view emphasizes their applied iather than basic or 
theoretical orientation. Viewed in thSs vmy^ institutes function **to 
solve the problems of men" (Smithy 1966) while basic research 
and theory-building are the tasks of departments. The application 
of knowledge and the solution of problems should be the aims nf 
centeiB. 

A somewhat cynical conception of the >^ole of institute is 
that of a profit-orienteds iticome-generating unit whose primary 
function is to sustain itself economically andj if po^iblCj to "show 
a profit" that might be redirected to other sector of the univerelty, 
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Under this definition the director tends to hi viewed as an entre» 
preneur a d his success or failure Is calcuhited primarily on the 
basis of the number and size of cxtemally supported contractSj the 
amount of money made available for graduate student stipends^ 
research support for faculty membera, and, of courae, the amount 
of overhead moni^ generated for reallocation throughout the 
system. 

In a literal sense, none of these views is accurate. In a more 
general scnse^ each suggests the diversity and lack of clarity in 
institute activities. A more precise underatanding is useful in several 
ways. Most important, perhaps, is that organizations tend to be 
evaluated in terms of function — the extent to which they achieve 
their goals. Inappropriate expectation:? and inaccurate assumptions 
are not likely to provide the best basis from which to evaluate per- 
formance. 

The functions carried out by an institute influence to a 
rnnsiderablc degree the characteristics of its organizational struc- 
ture. Certain functions or combinations of them may require one 
set of characteristics while another configuration employs quite a 
dilTcrent structure. Failure to understand variations in functions 
and to recognize the interrelationships between function and 8truc= 
ture may lead to the adoption of inappropriate organizational 
models as well as inaccurate appraisals of existing organizational 
arrangements. 

Interdisciplinary Collaboration 

The special ability of institutes and centers to facilitate 
niterdisciplinary collaboration is regarded by rnany as one of the 
prime justifications for their existence. This rationale implies that 
if the task were manageable by a single disciplinary group, it could 
and should be done within an academic department Such an 
assumpHon, however^ appear in conflict with the fact that the staff 
of many institutes comes predominantly from a single discipline or 
profession. 

Several factors have contributed to the growing emphasii 
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on muludisciplinary raearch and teaching, ITie so-called knowl- 
edge expteion contributed to the fragmentation of diiciplin^ into 
new and important specialties and to the emergence of new cross- 
disciplinary relationships. Prior to achieving recognized disciplinary 
status of itg own, such crossdiaciplinary collaboration is typically 
described as multi- or interdisciplinary. It may remain multldisci- 
plinary in character, or it may turn out to be the breeding ground 
for a new '"discipline." In either case^ the institute or center may 
prove Ireful as an incubator in which the infant can be cunceived, 
nourished, and developed. Thm, from one perapective, si^ch insti- 
tutes can be viewed as interdisciplinary, but from another they are 
highly specialized in their disciplinary oiicntation. 

Tlie second major push toward interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion has been the increased demand for applied knowledge to solve 
scientific, technical, and social problems. Problem-solving cannot 
necessarily be restricted to disciplinary boundaries. Those who 
sponsor problem-solving research and development in univereities 
tend to give high^t priority to the accomplishment of their tasks 
and are typically le^ interested in the advancement of the discipline, 
per se. Jencks and Ri^man (1968) point out that the clash 
between the interests and motive of sponsors and th^e of ^acuity 
members is not as intense as might be imagined, because acade- 
micians are less particular about the areas in which they work, so 
long as they are free to choose their methods. And sponsoni ' ..ve 
few preconceptions about methods, so long as they can conii ^ i the 
problem focus of the investigation (p. 516). 

Directors in the study were asked to indicate the tiature 
of their interdisciplinary involvement and the extent of interdisci- 
plinary collaboration in their institutes. Three different modm of 
collaboration were identified. Staff members from different disci- 
plines, for example^ may work together as a team on a single 
project. They may design the study together^ carry out the research 
<is a team, and write a single, integrated report of their findings. 

Although the second model also involves staff member 
from different disciplines^ individuals tend to work independently 
on separate aspects of a larger problem. TTierc may be an overall, 
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integrative design to the total entcrprisCj but substantia autonomy 
is granted each of the investigators in the design and direction of 
separate phas^ of the effort, 

A third model, though sometimes descfibrd as interdisci- 
plinary, actually involves faculty members primarily from a single 
discipline. Tlie backgrounds of the r^carchera, the methodologys 
and the definition of the problem reflect the dominance of a single 
discipline or professional area. The model is dLstinguished from 
conventional departmental research in that it has a task orientation, 
and personnel from outside the iiscipline or professional area may 
join the r^earch effort as required on a supporting basis. A pro- 
gram of research and development operated by engineei^j for 
example, may also require the services of a sociologist; a team of 
physicists may need the support of a biologist; or an institute of 
educational research may need the expertness of a psychologist or 
an economist. 

Directors were asked to indicate which of the above types 
best d^cribed the nature of interdisciplinary collaboration in their 
institute or center. Their r^ponses are reported in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Nature of Interdisciplinarv Involvement 

Physical-Life 



Nature of 
Collaboration 


Water 
Ccntere 


Social Science 
Institutes 


Science 
Institute^ 


Integ.^ted 
collaboration 


18 (36%) 


14 (33%) 


17 (53%) 


Independent 
projects 


20 (40%) 


8 (19%) 


7 (22%) 


Single discipline 
dominance 


9 (18%) 


10 (23%) 


7 (22%) 


Little inter- 








disciplinaty 
involvement 


3 (6%) 


11 (26%) 


1 (3%) 


Total 


50 (100%) 


43 (101%) 


32 (100%) 
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Most intcrdisdplinary activity in water centers fdl into the 
second category of involvement, that is^ independent projects which 
%vcre part of a larger desipi. Forty per cent of the directoiB indi- 
cated thm mode m most descriptive of the collaboration in their 
centeo. An additional 36 per cent of the directora d^ipiated 
integrated interdkciplinary collaboration aa mm characteristic of 
the work in the! center. Single disciplinary involvement with 
support from other discipline as needed was named by only 18 
per cent of the water center directors. 

Responses from the directors of physicaWife science institute 
revealed a similar pattern, except that integrated interdisciplina^ 
collaboration was ranked higher (53 per cent) than independent 
projecte (22 per cent). The single discipline m^el again ranked 
third (22 per cent), mid^ as with water center director, only a 
minor fraction of the directors indicated little or no interdfaci- 
plinary involvement. 

Tlie situation in the social sciences was diflferentj however, 
and suggested a somewhat weaker interdiscipHnary emphasis. Al- 
though 33 per cent of directors called integrated work most char- 
acteristic, approximately one-quarter of the directom indicated little 
or no interdisciplinary involvement and an additional 23 per cent 
indicated the predominance of the single-discipline m^el in which 
other disciplines were used principally for supporting purposes. 

The extent of interdisciplinary involvement^ in^epective of 
h vm^ was also explored, and the results are reported in Table 6. 
Were all projects interdisciplinary in nature, or If not all, could 
most projects be so citified? ITiirty per cent of the water center 
directoiB reported that most projects were interdisciplinary, but the 
majority (58 per cent) reported some interdisciplinai^ emph^is in 
selected projected Only a small fraction of water center director 
responded in the extremes. 

Directors of institutes in the physicalJife sciences reported 
a somewhat stronger interdisciplinary emphasis : one-quarter 
claimed heavy interdisciplinary involvement in nearly all projects. 
An additional third reported interdisciplinary emphasis in most 
projecte. 
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Table 6 

Extent of Interdisciplinary Involvement 



Physical-Life 



Extent uf 


Water 


Social Science 


Science 


Involvement 


Centers 


Institute-s 


Institutes 


Heavyj in nearly 








all projecti 


2 (4%) 


6 (14%) 


8 (25%) 


Emphasis in 








most projects 


15 (30%) 


12 (28%) 


11 (34%) 


Some emphasis 








lelecnd projects 


29 (58%; 


16 (37%) 


9 (28%) 


Work within 








disciplinaiy lines 


4 (8%) 


9 (21%) 


4 (13%) 


Total 


50 (100%) 


43 (100%) 


32 (100%) 



The major difference in the extent of interdisciplinary 
activity was again apparent among institute aiid centers in the 
social science. One-fifth (21 per cent) cf their director reported 
essentially no interdiscipHnary emphasis, TTie modal response was 
"some interdisciplinary emphasis in selected projects.-- Social icience 
institutes were also characterized by a wide range in r^ponses* 
Fomteen per cent of the directoi^ reported a heavy interdisciplinary 
emphaaia in nearly all projects and an additional 21 per cent in- 
dicated that most of their institute's work was conducted within 
disciplinary Im^. 

Intero'^ciplinary activity can also be ass^ed by examining 
the number of diffeient departments or discipUnra represented on 
the institute staff, TTie data in Table 7 sugg^t a picture somewhat 
at variance with directors' reports of interdisciplina^ activity. 
Forty-two per cent of the social science units and 38 per cent of 
the physicaHife science institutes showed two or fewer departments 
represented. By contrast^ more than one-quarter of the water center 
director reported at least ten academic departments or disciplines. 
The heavier crossdepartmental representation shown by water 
center staffs can be explained in part by the nature of their mfasions 
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and also by the character of their organizational structure, a point 
covered later in greater detaiL 

Table 7 

Number of AcADEmQ Depahtments Reprisented on 
iKSmuTE Staffs 



Number of 
Departments 

0 to 2 
3 to 6 
7 to 10 
10 or inore 

Total 



Water 
Ccntera 

3 (6%) 

9 (18%) 

25 (50%) 

13 (26%) 

SO (100%) 



Social Science 
Insiitutes 

18 (42%) 

18 (42%) 

4 (9%) 

3 (7%) 

43 (100%) 



Physical-Life 
Science 
Instiiutes 

12 (38%) 

7 (22%) 

10 (31%) 

3 (9%) 

32 (100%) 



The comparatively small number of departments or disci, 
plmes repreented in other institutes and centera calls into quKtion 
certain director reports of strong interdaciplinary emphasis. Per- 
haps the function of interdisciplinary research has been over- 
emphasized as a justiflcation for institute. These figure also 
suggest that definitions of what is disciplinary and what is inter- 
disciplinaiy may diJTer considerably among centera and more 
gcnei-ny Ui the academic world. Such data in no way invalidate 
interdisciplinary collaboration as a factor in the creation of ccinten, 
but they do suggest that coljaboradon may be only one of several 
iomm and functions— and, at least in some institute, a compara- 
tively minor one at that. 



Researchs Public Service, and Teaclung 

I wo indicatora were used to identify functions carried out 
by institute included in this study. We analyzed the dircctora' brief 
written dracriptions of the essential mWon of their center; and we 
examined the estimated distribution of center resource among the 
functions of research, public service, and instruction. 

Analysis of the directora' statemcnte indicated that research 
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and public service were the primary or predomiiiant functioiis. Of 
the forty-three social science centers includedj for example, approx- 
imately one-quarter emphasized research as their sole function 
while some 12 per cent identified public service as their sole 
function. An additional one-third indicated combined functions of 
research and public service. No social science institute indicated 
instruction as its sole lunctionj and instruction was mentioned in 
combinatiDn with other functions by only about one-fourth of the 
social science units* 

A slightly difTcrcnt pattern emerged for irstitutes in the 
physical and life science. Nearly half, 47 per centj d^cribed 
research as their sole functions while an additional one^fourh 
mentioned combined functions of research and teaching. Only two 
of the thirly-two physical and life science units stressed initruction 
as their primary or sole function. Water center director response 
tended to resemble the physical-life science pattern most closely 
with considerably more emphasis on the administration and coordi- 
nation of research and public service funct ions. 

Centers apparently allocated their time and r^ources 
roughly in accord with their statements of mission. Each director 
was asked to estimate the approximate dbtribution of r^ources 
among the functions of researchj public mtsnct^ and instruction. 
These estimates suggested patterns similar to the earlier reports of 
mission, as shown in Figure 1 . 

Research is of primal importance in all three categories^ 
with noticeable variations* Water center j on the average, devoted 
more than 80 per cent of their resource to research. Two-thirds 
of the resource of ph)^ical4ife science institutes were devoted to 
research, but a surprising one-quarter of their r^ourc^ was de- 
voted to the instructional function. In contrast, the social science- 
humanities units apportioned 26 per cent of their resources to 
public service functions, a much higher proportion than that for the 
other two groups. Some social science units were principally de* 
voted to the public service function, but no water center or 
physicaUlife science center devoted more than 50 per cent of ite 
time to public semce, and an allocation oi considerably than 
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Figure 1. Distribution of center r^ourc« among functionfl. 

20 per cent of institute resources to public service functions was 
more typical. 

The distribution of resources among functions is somewhat 
predictable. Many water centera are functionally and structurally 
organized for rraearch only. By contrast, the social science-humani- 
ties groupings gave evidence of their service orientation in units 
such as bureaus of business and economic research institutes of 
government and public affaira, or instiiutes of public administra- 
tion. Th&e units were created in large part as an aid to business 
and public officials, to keep them abreast of current deveiooments, 
to provide pertinent social, economic, or political data, and to 
trun or retrain practitionera for service in the public sector . 

Since m^t centers and institutes are prohibited from offer- 
ing degree programs^ the emphasifl on instruction suggested by 
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physicaMifc science initkute directoi^ was surprising. In temis of 
scale of operations as reflected by budgets and staffing^ these ^enters 
far outdistanced the othere. Most imtitute director reported grad- 
uatf students associated with their centei^, but the physical-life 
science insdtutes clearly ranked highest in this regard. They also 
employed an appreciable number of postdoctoral fellows. 

Perforniancej Facilitation^ and Adniinistration 

The way in w^hich institutes and centers pursue the tasks 
of instructionj research, and public ser\'ice may be more significant 
than the functions themselves. Institutes, for example^ may attempt 
to perform_ tlieir functions directly: they may work to facilitate the 
performance of othera; or they may elect to administer or manage 
the process whereby the functions are performed. These alternative 
approaches are thas important to an understanding of the distinc- 
tive functionijig of institute, The interaction of the three task 
areas (research^ public service, and instruction) with the three 
principal means of approaching these taiks (performance, facilita- 
tion, and administration) provides the framework for examining 
variation in function. 

Performance of research. The direct conduct of research by 
a relatively stable professional staff is perhaps the most common 
stereotype of what institutes arc all about. The following brief 
description of a physics laboratory provides a useful e.<ampie of an 
institute wh^e principal function is research performance. Founded 
ir* 1945 through the joint efforts of the univereity administration 
and the Office of Naval Research^ the laboratory conducts research 
in high energyj nuclear5 and cosmic ray physics. It was budgeted 
at more than three million dollars in 1969 although the university's 
contribution amounted to less than 15 per cent of the total. All 
fifty professional persons employed by the unit are paid in part or 
full from the laboratory's funds and represent only one academic 
discipline, physics. Administrativelyj ^ht laboratory is n ^^!cr the 
aegis of the physics department. 

FacUitalion of research. Not all institutes and centeoj how- 
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ever, perfonn research. Rossi (19f^), for example, correctly pointe 
out that **the first research center to evolve within the structure of 
the univenity was the library, occurring at a stage so deep in the 
bepnninp of the institution that we usually do not claESify the 
library as a center for r^earch" (p. 1143). lu more recent coun- 
terpaits— the computer center and the nuclear reictor laboratoiy, 
for example— have emerged m many campus© and are designed 
to facilitate r^earch, not necessarily to produce it They do so 
through providing feciliti^, service, consultation, materials, and 
other resources essential to the conduct of research. 

The Plant Environmental Laboratoiy, ^tablished in 1967 
by a southeastern univeristy to provide climate^ontrol laboratori© 
and to a^ist laculty membeis at that institution and at other 
universities throughout the southeast in their research, provide a 
good illustration of an institute which facilitates research. The 
laboratory was brought into being through the ciToits of several 
laculiy members from the college of agriculture and has no profes- 
sional staff of its own other than a part=time director from the 
botany faculty. A small staff of skUled technicians operates the 
laboratory and maintains the controlled environment ^ential for 
certain plant studio, ^ 

A second and Im obvious example is a Hmnan Raourc^ 
R^earch Institute, The institute was established In 1965 m part 
of a laiger effort to upgrade the p-aduate instruction and raearch 
programs in education and social wo! ; a middle-sized uni verity. 
The principal puipose of the institute wm to enhance the r^earch 
productivity of the college m a whole, and it attempted to do so 
by providing statistical and research design consultation a^iatance, 
making available r^earch equipment^ providing released time for 
research for selected faculty member, and helping move good re- 
search ideas into proposal fonn. Although the institute was estab- 
lished to facilitate and not to produce research^ there was a strong 
tendency for iu professional staff membeiB to want to shift the 
function toward research production and for those outside the 
institute to appraise its perfonnance in tems of the actual produc- 
tion of raearch, not ite facilitation. 
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AdminUtraiion of research. Administration has never been 
among the more popular functions of the univemtyj and fetv in= 
ititut^ and centeii actimlly think of administration or the manage- 
ment of research as their principal function. Many iiistituteSj 
however^ are primarily udmiiilstrative unite that assemble and 
coordinate o variety of resource including materials^ spacCj equip- 
ment^ time5 andj of coursej people^ toward the achievement of a 
single research task. 

Perhaps the national network of water centere provide the 
best example of institutes deigned to administer research. Research 
program--, on the problems of water quantity and quality may re- 
quire competenci^ from several disciplineSj and as problems shift 
over time, the specific professional talentj equipment^ and facilities 
required also change. An economistj rural sociologistj chemist^ or 
biologist may be ^ential at one point but not needed at another. 
As a result^ most water ccntera employ staflf members from several 
departments, most of whom maintain their principal identification 
with their departments. The task of maintaining and coordinating 
these complex interpersonal and organizational relationships is 
considerable. 

It is therefore not by accident that approximately half of 
the ufty water center directora stressed the center's role in admin- 
istration and coordination of r^earch. Although all water ccnlej^ 
are administratively responsible for the research carried cut under 
their sponsorship^ much of this r^earch is actually "produced'' in 
the various academic departments thrcughout the university. The 
principal taskj then, is to coordinate efforts and ensure account- 
ability to sponsors. 

TTie function of sonie institutes is even more administrative 
in^ nature. Some research center have responsibility for administer- 
ing and overseeing the conduct of sponsored research in a broad^ 
general area. The Center for R^earch of the College of Business 
in a large eastern university represents an attempt to centralize the 
administration of sponsored research in that college. The center 
aids college fs-culty members in securing research support and 
exercises administrative and budget conti . 
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The sipificant point is not so much the clarification as a 
producer, fadlitatof, or administrator of rffiearch, but the recogni' 
tion that this variety is pr^ent Th'i divem^ty and functional dif^ 
fercntiaUun niake the institute or center a useful oi^snizational 
alternativa ir the comply univereity. 

rv forrmnce public service. The Agricultural Extension 
Service rm^mU ^he oldeit, hm citablished, and most obvious 
example of m imti.utc which prcduces public service in land^^ 
grant univemti^ /Another example is tiie Cwiter for Industrial 
Research and Sey ice, ^tablished in 1963 at a midw^tem institu- 
tion, which provides direct deliveiy of public service. The impetus 
for the center came from the sta^^ ^ industrial leaders, with the 
dean of engineering acting as the r r .lediary in presenting their 
needs to tlie univeiiity administration ^nd board of regents. Be- 
cause of^the past tradition of service ^;o apicuiture by the Coop- 
erative iKtfnsion .f^i^ion, the Center for Industrial R^earch 
crasciously patt-msu ^^elf after the agriculture mc^del In the 
gener^^ d^cription of the center's mksion, die director stated that 
the ce^A^er offered guidance and technical advice to the state's 
industnal Anns on problems 0/ management, pr^uction, market- 
ing, organizadon, and sal^. Eighteen prof^ionels repr^pnting 
twelve disciplines comprise the center's perse inel, and despite its 
*^UHiness orientation," more than 75 per cent of the center's finan- 
cial support is provided by the univeisity. 

FaciliiaUon of public service. Though no institute in our 
study had the principal function of facilitating public semcej 
conference centers maintained by mauy imiveraties, for e?cample, 
have been ^tablkhed to facilitate delivery of public service, not 
to provide it directiy. Typically, a centrn^ management staff oper- 
ates or secu-es faciliti^ in which conferences, seminais, worlffihops, 
and otlier continuing education and public service activitie can 
take place, 

AdmmistTaiion of public service. Offices or divisions c! 
continuing cdacation are not typically regarded as institute and 
centers on mi^t campus^j and yet they arc, in ^ence^ task-oriented 
mechanisms designed to administer the delivery of public service, 
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Such units ^cmble infonnation on continuing education ncedsj 
identify and coordinate univereity talent and resources nec^sary to 
meet the needs, but typically they do not provide the service them- 
selves. TTieir primary function is to coordinate its dehlvery. 

Many institutes of public administration and public affaii^ 
bureaus approximate the public-service administration model Along 
with assembling talent and r^ourc^ from tjie university at large, 
the personnel associated with these units usually also maintain a 
professional interest in the services offered. One illustration is a 
Bureau of Public Aflaus Research ^tablished in 1959 at a small 
univeriity in the West. Its director reported that the high^t prior- 
ities of the bureau are tor (1) provide administrative research 
materials and facilities for city^ county, and state officials as well 
as the university faculty and students; and (2) offer short cours^j 
instituteSj and other training activiti^ for mayoi^ and councilmen, 
city clerks and treasureii^ county officials, state legislative budget 
staffj and local law-enforcement administrator* There is only one 
full-time prof^ional staff member, a polidcal scientist. The asso- 
ciate director is an economist and former state budget director. 
Along with repr^cntatlves from other disciplines, these two attempt 
to coordinate the delivery of the institution's expertise to state and 
loc^ governments. 

Production of instruction. As a general rule, academic de- 
partments exercise rather carefully guarded property rights in the 
direct delivery of instructional services* Either by policy regulation 
or by informal undei^tanding^ most univci^iti^ prohibit institutes 
and centera from offering courses and providing instructional ser- 
vices unless it is done in cooperation with and under the auspice 
of an academic department. However, there are CKceptional cases 
in which the institutr or center functions and Is treated as if it 
werCj in fact, an academic department* The Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the University of Michiganj for example, 
performs the full range of instructionalj research^ and public service 
functions characteristic of an academic department* 

The Near Eastern Center established in 1957 at a univer- 
sity on the West Coast provides a useful example of a center in 
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which the conduct of instruction m the primary function. Language 
instruction la handled through the conventional academic dftpart- 
mente^ but the center provides resecrch and training facilities which 
integrate language skills with all dimensions of the Middle Eastern 
culture. Unlike many centere of thh genre^ the Near Eastern Center 
grante an interdisciplinary degree in Islamic Studies. 

The more significant instruction provided by most institutes 
and centeii takes the indirect form of research apprentic^hip 
experiences for giaduate students and junior faculty members. Al- 
though most of this instruction frequently goes unrecognized in 
terms of credite, grades, 'or courses, it is nonethele^ important. 
Rossi (1964)^ for example, has observed that tensions between 
academic departments and research institutes are sometimes exac- 
erbated when graduate students employed in an institute are taught 
and use research methodologies that their professor find foreign 
and arc unable to follow (p, 1154). Typically, however, such ten- 
sions are kept within manageable limitSj and the provision of re- 
search apprentice experience is generally viewed on all sides as a 
very useful, even though indirect, function. 

Facilitation of instruction. Some assert that the sole jusdfi- 
cation for institute and for the sponsored r^carch they carry out 
is to facilitate and strengthen graduate education. One univemty 
administrator, hearing that several centeii on his campus were 
supposedly engaged only in the conduct of research, took issue with 
the claim. In his view^ all research units on the campus should 
contribute to and facilitate the graduate programs of the univeraityj 
and if they failed to meet this test^ they did not belong on the 
campus* 

Institutes do facilitate graduate education programs by 
providing employment for graduate students, but there are very 
real differences among institutes in this regard. Nearly all water 
ccntera, for example^ employed some graduate students as r^earch 
assistants or r^earch associates. Over half of the water centers 
reported having ten or more graduate students employed and 38 
per cent . . orted twenty or more graduate students as staff mem- 
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beis* A similar pattern was identified for inatitutca and centere in 
the physical and natural sciences. Half of th^e units employed 
ten or more graduate students and 12 per cent employed fifty or 
more graduate students* 

Social science unite reflect a different pattern. Thirty per 
cent reported no graduate students employed and an additional 49 
per cent indicated that fewer than ten graduate students were work= 
ing in their centen. Such contrasts may reflect a different scale of 
operation for social science centcrSj which tend to be analler. 
Perhaps the data also reflect different attitudes in the social sciences 
toward the appropriate role of institutes in facilitating paduate 
instruction. Another ptesibility is that evidence of graduate student 
participation in a proposed research program in the physical or 
natural sciences may be essential to its approval by a funding 
agency, while inclusion of a graduate assistant in the budget of a 
research proposal in the social sciences may require more careful 
documentation of the student's role and his anticipated contribution 
to the project. Whatever the causey apparent difference in the 
relationship between institutes and graduate education were iden= 
tified among broad disciplinary areas. 

Adyninistraiion of instruclum. One of the most common 
functions of institutes heavily engaged in instruction is administra- 
tion and coordination in a specific area that involves faculty mem- 
bers and resources from several academic departtnents. A genetici 
institute established in 1958 by a medium-sized university is a case 
in point. The university found that geneticists were located in 
several departments throughout the univcmty but their efforts were 
fragmented and frequently duplicative. By forming an institutes 
managed by a three-man executive committeeg the univeiiity was 
able to pool its modest resourceSj increase the depth and scale of its 
graduate program in gcneticSj and do so without a significant cost 
increase. 

Certain Latin Amcricanj Far Eastcrnj African^ Caribbean, 
Spanishj Russian, and Chinese "area studies*' centers administer 
or coordinate instruction. Under such a models faculty members 
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typically retain their primary idantlficatiGn with their academic 
departments, but they may also be ^*membera-' of or hold an ap- 
pointment in the center. The imtitute may or may not have a 
budget of its own and may have very Uttlc by way of a central 
facility. To accompliih its missionj the center needi leptimacy aa 
the ipokesman for the "area," a coordinating mechanism of some 
sort either in the fonn of a director or an executive committee, and 
Uie cooperation of the academic departmenti and faculty memberi 
involved. 

Though this study focuses speciflcaUy on research inatitutcj, 
it should be apparent that institute can reform, facilitate, or 
administer all univeiiity functions. Hie signific^ce li^ 1^ in the 
nine types of functions sugg^ted above than in the Umitations 
placed on their activiti^. Few institutes are r^tricted to only one 
of the nine categories. Most define their mission around a combina- 
tion of functions^ such as the performance of rttearch md the 
facilitation of instruction. The mandate is nonetheless much less 
broad than that of the typical academic department. 

As universiti^ have taken on more functions and have 
increased their research and public service activitiesi the organi^a- 
tiona) structure has remained ^entially the same. The bulk of the 
added burden has been earned by expanding the functions of de- 
partments and enlarging the perfomiance expectations of faculty 
membeis. Not only has there been no limit placed on legitimate 
deparUnent^ functions, there has been a clear expectation that 
departments should carry out the full range of the univeimty-s 
activities and that faculty performance should be judged against 
the same comprehensive scale. 

The usefulness of institutes and centers lies, in large part, in 
providing an organiEational alteniative. By restricting the pr' ,cipal 
mission to one or two functions (research^ instruction, or public 
service) and perha^ only one or two principal approaches to 
addr^ing that function ( facilitation, administration , or perfor- 
mance )j institutes enable greater t^k specialization j more direct 
relationships among programSj budgets, and organizational struc- 
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turc, and greater organizational capability in meeting specific 
needs. 

Summary and Conclusioni 

It is intcrcating to speculate about why the claimj of inter- 
disciplinary involvement in institutes tend to outrun the actual 
evidence. Department chairmen and departmental faculti^ usually 
retain control of many important rewards and sanctions^ includikig 
the award of prof^orial rankj recommendations for promotionj 
and grants of tenure. Pleasing departments is an important matter 
for molt institute directo^^ and it may be easier to build and main- 
tain close relationships with two departments than to attempt to 
please a dozen* 

It is also possible that institutes may tend to take on a 
disciplinaiy bias in spite of best intentions* Mores and valu^ in 
personnel selection may cause profe^ional stall members to value 
candidates with views and competenci^ in harmony with their 
own, and thus the institutes may evolve a more homogeneous staff 
over time* Different disciplines define the same problem differently 
and tend to approach tasks with different methodological tools and 
procedures. The process of defining tasks and resolving these "dif- 
ferences" very likely screens in certain disciplines and screens out 
others. In shorty one could hypothesize that the same forces which 
have escalated the power and attractiven^ of academic depart- 
ments in recent decade have exerted a continuing prepare toward 
disciplinary homogeneity in institutes and centers as welL 

The criticd functional aspect may not be the number of 
departments involved but the adoption of a task orientation rather 
than a disciplinary orientation. This cani of courae^ take place with 
one or twenty discipline involved. The involvement of several 
disciplines d^ not ensure the accomplishment of a task or the 
solution of a problem and may only indicate a splintering of re- 
source among several disciplines. 

Interdfaciplinary collaboration is only one of several func- 
tions insdtutcs perform. Much of the confusion about institutes 
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itemi from the wide variety of activities they carry out. In contrast 
to the academic department, which typically has few if any re- 
strictions placed on ite role, most institute are limited principally 
to a hvt specific functions such as the perfonnance of researchj the 
administration of public service^ or the facilitation of Instruction^ 
while carrying out other actions on a more infonnal, supplementary 
hmh Institute director and staff membeii sometimes complain 
about restrictions placed on their goals and functions and would 
prefer a broader and more general mandate. A wider range of 
functions^ teaching as well as research, allows them to satisfy more 
personal and profe^ional needs. Even though employed full time 
In a research capacity^ for example^ institute staff member fre- 
quently volunteer to teach classes without extra remuneration. 
Related to this issue is the belief that institutes with broader man-^ 
dat^ have greater recruitment appeaL A syncrgetic argument of 
long standing in colleges and univeisititt is also advanced^ sugg^t- 
ing that ide^ generated in one activity, say research, stimulate 
improved performance in another activity, for example teaching. 

Over a third of the water center director indicated that 
their centers should embrace r^earch, public service, and instruc- 
tion. Even a larger proportion of the social science and humanities 
institute directors, nearly one-half, Indicated that their centers 
should be allowed to perform all three. The heaviest push toward 
multifunctional status, however, was evidenced by the physical and 
life science institute ; fully 75 per cent of the director believed 
that their institute should conduct all three activities. 

There are pros and cons Involved, but considering the 
overall configuration of the univereity, attempts to expand institutes 
to a multifunctional status would be unfortunate. Such expansion 
would tend, over time, to minimize the unique ftmctional advan- 
tages of centers as an alternative organizational fomi. Hie presentj 
more restricted mission and task orientation of institute allows 
them to meet specific needs more efflciently and effectively and 
with greater flexibility than is po^ible in many academic depart- 
ments, schools, or colleges. If their 'unctions were expanded to 
include responsibilities for the full range of univemty activitte. 
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and if lirnitatiom on their missions \v^ere removed^ they would 
become indistinguishable from the traditional academic depart- 
ments and the justification for their continued existence^ as an 
institute, problematic. This is not to suggest that a selected Institute 
should notj when appropriate^ be converted to a department or 
school. Indeed, if an instiiute tak^ on the range of functions 
characteristic of a department, it may be incumbent on the uni- 
versity to change its status. But in so doing, its uniquen^ as an 
institute will be lost. 
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Although it k important to undeiitand certain general trends and 
qualiti^ that characterize the origin, structure, md function of 
inatitut^j we also want to trace the evolution of what might be 
termed "inquiiy networks'' or families of institute that have 
developed in response to ipecific national needs. Concern for en- 
vironmental quality^ for examplej and the need to asure that the 
nation had a water supply of sufflcient quantity and quality to meet 
the demands of an expanding population led to the establishment in 
the mid-aixti^ of a nation^ network of water centei^j a principle 
focus of our study. At about the iame times inquiry ne^ork in 
the field of educational research was emergingj first in the form of 
research and development centers md later through a national net- 
work of "regional educational laboratorite" sponsored^ as were the 
water centera, by the federal government. 

These two networks^ one based on environmental concern 
and the other rooted in the dilemma of a widening gap between 
public expectations and the accomplishment of the schools, have 
in conmion a commitmttit to addr^ a national need and sizable 
support from federal funds. They also illustrate important dif- 
ference in tlie maturity and performance Ifvels typical of institutes 
and centeri in different disciplines. 
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Water Centers 

Abel Wolnian, chairman of the Water Resources Study of 
the National Academy of Scitnces-National Research Councils set 
forth a rationale for water cente^j but he also suggested a Hne of 
reasoning applicable to many institute and centers created during 
the post- World War II era. At the senate hearinp (U.S. Senate^ 
1963) on the Water Rcsoureea Research Act, Wolman testified^ 

The most crilical shorlage in the field of water re- 
sources by far is the very real shortage of broadly trained 
people capable of planning and executing effective research 
programs. At present, we have no institutional structure in 
the United States to take care of muUidiscipltnary research 
in water. The whole hydrosciences field is now pathetically 
limited for the tasks involved. To strengthen it will require 
immediate provision of a program to enlist and train new 
people in a great many of the disciplines relating to water 
resources. The ultimate objective should be the development 
of a new structure and a new generation of well-rounded 
water scientists ready and able to approach the nation's 
multidisciplinary water-resources problems in a unified man- 
ner as "hydrosciences'' (/a W). 

Interest in the development^ use, aud control of the nation's 
water resource paralleled our transformation from an agraiian 
to a highly industrialized and technologically oriented society. 
Water transportation was one of the first commercial acuviu^u 
regulat-^d by the federal government. The abundance or scarcity 
of water for agricultural purposes was also an issue, but technol- 
ogies to control or manipulate the environment were relatively 
unknown. 

Immigraiionj westward expansion, and industrialization 
generated incre^ed federal concern for water resources. Because 
of the general economiCj social, recreational, and ecological sig» 
nificance of water, many government agencies over the yeai^ have 
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considered water resources their special province. In addition to 
the role of the Defense Department and its Corp of En^neere, the 
departments of Health, Education, and Welfare, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and the Interior were also heavily involved and concerned 
%vith thrae resources. As a result, many agencies assumed a propie- 
tary attitude toward the entire field of water rraourcra. 

Added to the parochialism, fragmentation, and col setition 
on the national level was the parallel interest of the states and their 
opposition to more complete control by the national government m 
water raources planning. Use of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
veraities m each state to conduct research, it was thought, might 
allay state feare that their particular water-related environmental 
problems would receive scant attention. In addition, it was assumed 
that the univeraitia might aid in disseminating knowledge and 
assistance to local agencies and officials concerned with water 
, planning and management. The apparent succeM of land-grant 
institutions in agricultuval research and public service provided a 
useful model. 

During the Senate hearings on water resources, many ex- 
perts testified in favor of using institutions of higher education for 
enlargin;^ knowledge through research and for training scientists. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, subsequently chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commiffiion, stated that "science and the making of scientists go 
best together. . . . and when it can be managed, basic retearch 
should be done at, or at least in aKociation with, universities" 
(U.S. Senate, 1963, p. 9). 

Arthur W. Maass, profes a of government at Harvard 
University and a leading authority on the politics of natural re- 
sources, also urged location of a national network of water centera 
at land-grant institutions- "Title I of this bill promotes continuing 
research on v/ater resources in the land-grant colleges. This in my 
view is an admirable objective (because of ) . . . the success of 
this particular pattern of research in the field of agriculture; the 
need for water resources experts who can be trained in association 
with widely disperaed research programs in the land-grant colleges; 
geographical variations in water problems; and the desirability of 
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strengthening state and local agencies concerned with water devel- 
opn^ent by having research faciliti^ available to them for advice 
and assistance'' (p, 151)* 

As might be predicted, strong support for building the in- 
quiry network of water centere within the land-grant system came 
from presidents^ professors, and scientists from land-grant institu- 
tions as well as from repre?eutativ^ of profe^ional socleti^ and 
spokesmen for public and private consen^ation interest poups. 
Congressmen were already prone to choose the land-grant system^ 
since the United States had no national university md perhaps the 
closet equivdent was the land-grant complex. By patterning the 
water center network on this model, each congressman also had the 
opportunity to serve his constituency and strengthen the pr^tige 
of his state institution. 

The water resources legislation in 1964 called for the estab- 
lishment of one center in each state and Puerto Rico, to be located 
at the land'jjant college or university unlras the state legislature 
designated some other institution. If there was mora thm one land- 
grant college in the state, and the state legislature took no actionj 
decision-making authority rested with the governor (U.S. House 
of Representative, 1964). No limitationi were placed on the num- 
ber of institutions that could share in the program, but to prevent 
unnecessary duplication, only one university could scr/e as the 
coordiiinting agency. Two or more stat^ could cooperate in the 
designation of a single interstate or regional institute, in which 
case the sums assignable to all the cooperating states were paid to 
such an institute. 

Prior to 1964| some land-grant universiti^ \/era already 
engaged in water r^earch to meet the special needs of their region. 
Water resources ranked as an important i^ue in many state legisla- 
tures (Francis, 1967). Several riiffyicnt institutional arrangementi 
existed within the universities Typically, a faculty member v/ith a 
particular interest in these resource was given a modicum of funds, 
rdatively free license, lUid encouragement to work on his own or^ 
if he preferred, with othere* 

On at least two campuses, howeve. j active water research 
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centers predsted the federal legislation, Followmg the Texas 
drought of the 195^^ considerable pr^ure was exerted at the atate 
level to develop a center for discussion of wate^ problems wthin a 
univemty context. In 1952, a Water R^earch and Information 
Center i,m ^tablishcd at A & M Univereity. ITie Water 

Raourc^ Center at the Los Angela brMch of the Univemty of 
California devdoped after the state legislature during the 1956^ 
1958 period requited a pennanent organization to further the 
water^elated r^earch needs of the state. 

Overall r^ponsibility for adminiitering the propam of 
research and training was v^ted in the OtBce of Water R^ourc^ 
R^earchj United Stat^ Department of the Interior, The preamble 
of the Water Resource Act stated the putpoie of the legislation i 
'In order to assist in a^uring the nation at all tim^ of a supply 
of water sufficient in quantity and qualit\' to meet the requirement 
of its expanding population , , , to stirfialatei sponsor^ provide 
for, and supplement pr^ent prop^ams for the conduct of r^earch, 
investigations^ experunentSj and the training of scientist in the 
fields of water and of resource which affect water,'' 

Continuing financial support was pledged to the newly 
established water centen under Title I of the Act, Although the 
Act called for the propam to be subjected to congr^ional review 
In ISTS, the size of tlie annual allotment available to each center 
increased over the period, in contrast to the decline in funds ex- 
perienced in ;rnany other federally supported programs. In addition, 
the water centers profited by the requirement that the federal allot- 
ment could be used by the centera provided it was matched on a 
dollar-for-doUar basis by nonfederal Jundsi typically state-appro- 
priated funds. The important net r^ult was that each center had 
a modest financial basc^ was reasonably stable and alnicet invulner- 
able to vagaries of state funding and shifte of institutional, state^ 
and federal priorities. 

It is premature to judge how successful the water r^ources 
centers have been in achieving the goals for which they were 
created. Whether they will enable the nation to have at all tim^ a 
"supnly of water sufficient in quandty and quality" to meet the 
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requirements of its expanding population is certainly not clear at 
this juncture and may never be fully discernible. One can, how" 
ever, search for preliminary evAdence. 

Tmtj it should be noted that the water resources inquiry 
network was completed essentially as initially designed. Fifty water 
centers ^^erc establbhedj and all but three were in land-grant 
universiti^. Most operate at funding levels above the average typi- 
cal for other uriversity research institutes. Some water centr^^j for 
examplej spend in excess of a million dollara a year. Congressional 
satisfaction is suggested by the gradual increase in the sizu of the 
annual federal allotment. Water centere have also enjoyed con- 
tinuing support from the National Association of Smte Universities 
and Land Grant College, ThuSj while it is premature to judge the 
full impact of the water centerSj the preliminary signs seem gen- 
erally to be on the positive side. 

Education Centers and laboratories 

Genuine federal concern and commitment to strengthen the 
nation's educational system began to take shape in the mid-1950s. 
Unlike the long-standing federal interest in wattr resourccSj sig- 
nificant federal involvement in the field of education began only 
as education came to be viewed as an instrument of national policy. 
Executive, legislative, and public support for increased federal in- 
vestment in education was initially linked to international affairs— 
national defense to be more precise — culminating in the passage of 
the National De^'ense Education Act in the mid-1 950a, As it be- 
came apparent that national policy concerns extended far beyond 
the initial preoccupation with national defense and into areas of 
economic developments racial equality^ and the quality of life in 
the ciii^ and rural areaSj the nature and extent of ff ueral involve- 
ment in education also broadened. 

The bulk of federal support during the 1950s and 1960s 
went for direct improvement and reform of cxfating programs or 
the establishment of new programs in the nation's schools. Federal 
inv^tment in educational research^ howeverj also grew during this 
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period, perhaps in belief that the educational ^tablkhment did not 
really know m much as (it needed to know in order to spend the 
increased millions wisely. Many quarter expr^d powing dis- 
satisfaction with the effectiveness of tht nation^ educational system 
and a hope that increased investment in educational research would 
lead to greater eftectiven^*. 

The Coopcrauvc R^earch Act i>f 1954 marked the Rm 
significant effort by the federal govamment to support research 
and dtvclopmem in education. Patterned after most other federally 
sponsored research programs, the Cooperative Rraearch Act chan- 
neled ite funds through college md univeraitics to Individual pro- 
fessors and enabled them to cany on research programs largely of 
their own d^ign and choosing. The technical excellence of the 
research proposal and the reputatign of the principal inv^tigator 
tended to outwcJjh any assumptioni abnut national prioritiei for 
needed research and de%^elopment. 

Although the initial grants made under the Act were useful 
in strengtht ling the qur'<ty and quantity of educational research, 
criticism was also heard. Research programs in education^ it was 
allegedj were too fragmented, with several different profcs^oi^ in ^ 
different parts of the country working independently on related 
aspects of the same problem. Most research projects tended to be 
smalUscale efforts that faculty membere could carry out in con- 
nection with their prof^orial duties. Because of these limitations, 
research findings tended to be noncumulative and frequently in^ion- 
elusive* 

A second general cla^ of complainte centered on the obser- 
vation that the results of educational research and developmerit did 
not appear to have a significant impact on changing practice in 
the classroom. Most project took place within the univemty setting 
where the interests of the faculty and the reward system of the 
institution tended to favor research in preference to "development." 
Many research projects were never- designed with a '-product devel- 
oument"- phase in mind, and so it was not surprising that results, 
while sometimes useful in ihcory hulidlng, frequently did not pro- 
vide a sound buse for developing improved products and procedures 
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which vvQuld change significantly the quality of educatianal op» 
portunity, Thiis, while the Cooperative Research Act seemed to 
have stimulated educational research, it had not dramatically in- 
fluenced the quality aiH quantity of educational development and 
did not seem to be re^ :iiir*g the ultimate goal improved pracrice 
in the schools. 

A third general criticism focused on the view that educa- 
tional research was somehow not attracting a sufncicntly wide 
range of talent or^ more precisely^ that the Cooperative Research 
program had been captured by the schools of education. Projects 
typically centered around the interests and capabilities of a single 
principal investigator^ and as a consequence the i t iearch and devel- 
opment tended to be confined to hL^ particular configuration of 
talents and perspectives. The curriculum experiments conducted 
during the mid4950s by Educational Services^ Inc.^ in fields such 
as physics and mathematics which drew together a broader range 
of talent including those from fhe disciplines as well as team mem- 
bers from the colleges of education and the public schools them- 
selves seemed to suggest an attractive aUcrnutivc organizational 
model for the conduct of educational research and development. 

In response to these several concerns, the United Stages 
Oflice of Education initiated in 1963 a research and development 
center pro-ram. Conducted within the legL^lative franiework of 
the Cooperative Research Actj the guidelines for the new program 
reflected tlic aspirations and expectations that led to its astablish- 
ment : 

Research and development centers are designed to 
concentrate human and financial resources on a particular 
pyogram area in education over an extended period of time 
in an attempt to make significant contributions toward an 
understanding of, and an iinprovernent of educational prac- 
tice in J the fnoblem area., More specifically^ the personnel 
of a center will: 

(/) Conduct basic and applied research studies^ both of 
the laboratory and field type* ^ 
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(2) Conduct development actwities designed to translate 
systemalically rmarch findings into educational materials or 
procedures, and field test the developed products. 

(5) Demonstrate and disseminate informalion about the 
new programs or procedures which emerge from the research 
and development efforts. These activities may include defnon- 
strations in a natural or operational setting, the preparation 
of films, tapes, displays, publications, and lectures, and the 
participation in syjy^posia and conferences. 

(4) Provide nationwide leadership in the chosen arm 
ip^ 27)^ 

The guidelines thus set ti:^ dtagc for the creation of the first 
federally sponsored inquiry network in the field of education. The 
strategy was three^pronged: to shift the high^t priority from 
knowledge production alone to deliberate imp^ ent of the 
relationship between the production and utilization i knowledge; 
to attract to educational research and development a greater range 
and diversity of multidiscipUnary talent^ especially talent residing 
outside of schools of education; and to create an instrumentality^ 
in the form, of research and development centers, in which invest- 
ments could be made and through which an alternative to con- 
tinued support of disconnected projects could be found (Mason 
and Boyan, 1968). '-The cost of establishing and maintaining a 
center as an institution was seen, in large measure, as the price to 
be paid for initiating and managing continuous and cumulative 
programmatic efforts - ddressed to the solution r'^ major problems" 
(p. 193). 

During the next . / ymrs several i escarch and development 
centers were established. Certain centera, such as the Wisconsih 
R&D Center for Cognitive Learning, enabled the earlier work of 
an education researcher to be broadened with an expanded emphasis 
on development and application, and to be placed on a program- 
matic rather than project-by^project support basis. Other centers, 
such as the Center for Research and Development in Higher Edu- 
cation located at the University of California (Berkeley), had been 
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in existence prior to the initiation of the federal program and were 
able to shift their base froni federal project support and founda- 
tion and institutional funds to the new system of programmatic 
support. Typically, centers were cstablLshcd in universities and in- 
volved individuals who had earlier demonstrated a high-level capa^ 
city for educational research and dcvclopnient; in this sense, the 
centers tended to laiild tlie inquiry network and to strcnglhcu tlic 
critical mass of R&D talent. 

The regional educational laboratories initiated in 1 965 
represented still a further evolution in goverrmicnt attempts to 
strike the appropriate institutional forni for supporting educational 
research and development. The origin of this program is diflicult 
to trace. In large part the laboraLory program stemmed from the 
so-called Gardner Task Porcc on Education established in the 
summer of 1964 by Pra^ident Johnson and also from cssenL'ally 
the same forces that led to the earlier reseaicli and development 
centers. Authority for the program was lodged unobtrusively in 
Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
The Act as a whole was designed principally to provide compensa- 
tory education programs for educationally and economically dis- 
advantaged students. Surprisingly, these laboratories were never 
mentioned explicitly in the Act, It was President Johnson in his 
message on education to Congress who made first public reference 
to regional rducational laboratDries and tied the laboratory program 
to Title IVp Title IV, in fact^ was largely an extension of the earlier 
Cooperative Research A:t of 195i, the legal base of the earlier 
research and development centers, Steven Bailey reported that 
during the five days of floor debate on the Elementary . nc' Second- 
ary Education Act, little attention was paid to Title TV either 
house of Congress, Debate centered on tlie formula to be used to 
tribute the bulk of the money authorized under Title I of the Act 
(i:.dley, 197^ p. 8). 

The essential difference between the earlier research centcra 
and the laboratories was the institutional or corporate structure of 
the proposed laboratories. The centers had been tied to universities; 
it soon became clear that those who administered th - regional 
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laboratorj^ program had rtill anotliei model in mind. Grants, in 
this instance, were to be given to nonuniversk/^based scholare em^ 
ployed by quasi-nongovernmental organizations. 

The traditional collegial system, rgotcd in the structure and 
mores of the academic department, was responsible in large part 
for the initiation of institutes and centera as nn organi:£ation alter= 
native. This system tended to value theoreiical research rather than 
applied developrnfit and prof^orial autonomy rather than inte- 
grated teamwork. The creation of education centers was the first 
answer to this problem. The .second and more radical step was to 
move educational research and development outside the corporate 
structure of the university. It was hoped that laboratories would be 
able to form a coalition extending beyond the universities to include 
itate departments of education, local school s>stemsj governing 
boardSj bnsine&s and industrial concerns^ and social and cultural 
agencies having direct or indirect concern for improving education. 
Following this model, a national network of twenty regional 
educational laboratories was established, theoretically blanketing 
the United Stat^. From its inception, however^ the program was 
beset by a series of trials and tribulations. The greatest single 
problem was the decision to bring the network into reality in one 
swift stroke by creating twenty laboratories rather than four or five. 
There was neither sufficient research and development talent to 
initiate an institution-building phase of this magnitude^ nor the 
necessary management capability in the U.S. Office of Education 
to cope v/ith the problems such a venture would inevitably generate. 

As a result, national policy and guideline^ for th^. regional 
laboratories tended to be formed on an ad hot basis in response to 
specific problems. Laboratory directors and their boards of directors 
repondcd to frequently changing policies and program directives 
from Washington while at the same time conducting a frantic 
search for talented staff that simply was not available in the quan- 
tity and quality implied by the decision to move quickly to ?. level 
of twenty laboratories, 

A second major setback for the laboratory projarm was its 
level of funding. The initial vision for the laboratory program was 
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big. Each laboratory was to receive fvc to ten million do!Iars a 
year by the end of the first ive years of operation. Some of the 
Initial laboratory prospectuses projected ultimate funding levels of 
twenty million dollars or more annuallv. But as the costs of Viet- 
nam mounted ard inflation acccleiated^ the pressure grew to cut 
federal spending, Mmt vulnerable were the ''controllable" expendi- 
tures for research j especially those for programs of recert vintage 
and those lacking strong and vocal l .x?stitutencies. The laboratory 
program qualified un every count. Although dedicated efTorts by 
HEW stafT prevented many threatened cutbauksj the funding base 
never grew^ and uncertainty was t!ie nomi. The program became 
,.verextendedj with insufHcient resources to nourish a*, jquately the 
existing network. Partly because of the funding crisis and partly 
because of generally recognized weak programs and institutioj^^j the 
number of laboratories was cut essentially in half ns federal iport 
for several laboratories was discontinued, 

A third broad category of problems stemmed from their 
corporate structure. The laboratories were neither fish nor fowl 
TTiey were not government agencies^ for they had their own cor- 
porate and governing stiuctures. Neither were they in any sense 
independent of the Office of Education that supplied 100 per cent 
of the financial support for most labs. The board of directors gen- 
erally represented the various segments of the educational conv 
mnnity to whkh each laboratory related. Increasingly, however, 
the real ■^governance" came from WasiJingtr'^. as Office of Educa- 
tion personnel realized that they^ not tiie iaboratory boards, would 
ultimately be held accountable by tlic legislative and executiva 
branchy of government* 

The broader question of whether the establishment of 
regional laboratories outside the corporate structure of univeraiues 
acliieved the desired ends is still far fiom ;jiswcred. The action, 
in most instances, did remove the laboi jtDii -'a from the domination 
of the research orientation and ths traditi^^ of professorial auion- 
omy characterisdcaljy associated with universities. Whether the 
weakening of univcisity ties was accompanied by a significant 
strengthening of bonds with other constituencies that could not 
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have been accomplished in the university setting is less clear. It m 
certainly not at all evident that the hopedJor breadth and quality 
of laboratory itaffing was realized. It is quite possible that a 
stronger staff could have been buUt within the university corporate 
atracture. Irrespectivt these coiicems, however, the iiltimate test 
for the laboratori^— their jmpact :n improved educational prac- 
tice in the nation^ scuoob—renii^ins unanswered. 

Thus, the research and development centers and the net- 
work of regions 1 education il laboratories reflect altemativc anawere 
to a wngle problem: what organizational strurt :e 'm must con» 
duJve to the conduct ot programmatic cducatiDrial meaich and 
development and most i#icient in ensuriiig the appr-opriate appli= 
cation of nndinp md n^o^ :j to the edurstional ente^rise? Both 
provide altcr^ntiv^ to y)m more conv^ntloial option of the lone 
proffer and his department, Tinnj nay bfj instructive to the 
federal government m it seeks wiser answers to the qu^tion. In 
the case of utiiversitira^ the quffition is one of miaion i Is it the role 
of the univeriity to attempt to bring about constructive change in 
educadonj or in agriculture^ or in other fields of social concenij aiid 
if sOj how caii the university orpnize itself to go about the task 
more effectively? 

SorisJ Science-IIumaniti^ Institutes 

Tracing the growth and development of the wide variety of 
insdtute in the social SLiinc^ and humanitie is a foi'midable task. 
Unlike the ^ 'ater centers and the centers and laboratories in edu- 
cation, these institutes hsve no single history or a common date of 
origin. One can find few references in the Congressional Record 
tiiat ^•.(iculate ht goa^s, and there are no administrative guidelines 
to ^iBnduraxi^ pTOcedurei . 

■Ututes in the social sciences and humanities are unequal 
p&itn^A£, thn fcrmer far outnurnbcring the iatter. If longevity were 
^ cruda! variable. hQ^yeverj institute in the humaniti^ would have 
the advantagij. Both the medieval and the modem univereity hadj 
at thdr core, scholarship in the liberal arts and humanfatic studies, 
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Despite its antiquity, however, research in the humanities has often 
been considered an expendable luxury in a complex rechnological 
society, an^' this attitude is reflected in the paucity of institute 
engaged in hunianistic scholarship and research. Equally important 
is the possibility that humanistic research may not require the 
highly organized spaing provided Ly iL^ iu..!tute structure. The 
numl]er of social stience institutes has ua:? eased bharply in recent 
years, perhaps because of faith or belief in the abiliry of the social 
sciences to contribute to the solution of societrl problems, but also 
reflecting the growing complexity and scale of ; v.iearch programs in 
these fields. 

Several historical considerations have had a significant im- 
pact on the development of social science institutes. Betz and 
Kruytbosch (1970) traced the development of the research func- 
tion at the University of Califoniia (Berkeley^ and cited the long- 
standing state support provided for organized research 'tnits that 
performed services for the state, A close looV at social science and 
humanities institutes reveals that the majority have a strong public 
service orientation, 

InsUtutes with a political science base were frequently 
designed to help upgrade the level of personnel in the public sector^ 
ofTer consultative services to state and local govL,/jnental officialSs 
'.id through publications ana short couiics to keep public officials 
v T. ist of nev? tcchniqars. It is not uncommon for such units also 
to oiler professional graduate degree programs in areas such as pub- 
lic administration. In the course of their work many of these insti- 
tutes hav- developed political contacts at the stat'j level that have 
■ jsel il to their continuity. Some have even received special 
li ^ m appropriations from the state in the university's budget. 

Bureaus of business and ecoiiomic researchj perhaps under 
the a.gis of the dcparlrnent of econnmics or the school of business 
administration, arc further examples of public service-oriented 
institutes m the social sciences. The service typically provided to the 
nnu=:'s industrial kadeii? is illusn ti^- l by the following statement of 
mission: -'Business pnd econonu': data can be secured by origin ] 
investiwations and/n, compilatinns from other sources. The Bureau 
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can dctennine, for example^ a community's trading area and tlie 
socioeconomic characteristics of the area's inhabitants. TTie number 
of potcndal customeis, where and why they lost bought selected 
items and servic^j and their shopping habits and o 'nions on shop- 
ping conditions can be ascertained by survey/ ■ 

A third cln^ c^f social science instUutes is jlhjstmted by the 
Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. The center 
began as a U.S. Department of Agriculture service that was sub= 
scquently ;^ived to the university by its prindpal organizes. From 
its inception, the center has been able to undertake large-scale 
research projects biicausc of ite staff of well^rained and highly 
specialized technicians and professionals. In addivion to devising 
measurement teclmiqueSs the center has conducted several studies 
related to organizational^ economic^ and pohtical behavior. Hie 
Survey Research Center and the National Opinion R^earch 
Center of the Univenity of Chicago are only two of the wtlNknown 
university-based research institutes of this genre and to a ^mited 
extent repr^ent archetypes that other centen have tried to emul^ae. 
The realization that the social sciences could be usefu' in 
solving the nation's problems gained ascendancy during the ^ady 
New Deal period, a period during which the nation was plagued by 
a number of persistent social and economic problems. Preiident 
Roosevek relied heavily on the counsel of social scientists for policy 
direcdvcs and legislative proposals^ mcluding both the initial social 
security Icgislauon and the first F'Jderal Wage and Hour Law. 
John Maynard Keynes' theory that pr^perity could be restored 
by increased govemnient spending was looked upon with suspicion 
by his British ccmptitriDts but formed the basis of Roosevelt's 
rcco%..^ V program. Although there are still debate over whether the 
application of Keynesian principles wis and is the best solution for 
economic criseSj die iiiipurtant fact is that Keynes' work slgiialed a 
growing acceptance of economics and other social sciences as useful 
in formating social policy, 

P r^arch in the social sciences also became highly technical 
during th- perioo. The acceptance of the problem -solving capa- 
bility of the social sciences cams slowly, and in the search for 
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acceptance, social scientists frequently borrowed the terminology 
and methodology of the physical and life sciences. Perhaps the 
''turning inward'' during the McCarthy era also contributed to the 
new niethods, since research of an empirical or quantUative nature 
and the use of inathemadcal tools and models were viewed as 
somewhat iess controversiaL 

The decade of the sixties ushered the social scientists back 
into the inner circles and the public eye. Racial tension and the 
decline of the cities were p. '^Jtent and only too obvioas national 
cris^. Voter registration drivess lunch-counter sit-insj and enforced 
desegregation of srhool districts, particularly in the South, pitted 
black against white. The middle class was fleeing to the suburbs at 
an accelerated rate^ leaving the cities without an adequate tax 
base to handle the rising crime rate or additional welfare burden 
caused by the urban poor. Balance of payments problemsj a war 
in Indochina, and environmental pollution joined the list of 
national concenis, and the expectation that a solution for these 
problems might somehow be found in the social sciences also gicw. 
Growth in the number of social science institutej and centers was 
an integral part of this evolution. 

Physical and Life Science Institutes 

Very early in the history of American colleges and un^'- 
versides there was a modest amount of federal inv^tment m the 
scieneess ispecially those that emphashed the applied aspects of 
their rr irch. Following the passage of the Hatch Act of 1887^ 
land-grant univerjities received fund.^ for operating agricultural 
experiment stations. Although the principal focus was on agricul- 
tural problems^ the pioneer work carried out by the experiment 
stations had far greater scientific impact. Many prominent geneti- 
cists and biochemists received their initial training in this sctdng* 
Enpneerin^ experiment stations were also establi-iaedj along with 
herbariums, museumSj and laboratories that serv^ed as teaching* ^ids. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of these early efforts was the 
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legidmization of reiearch as an appropriate function in the Ameri- 
can univeiiity. 

It was Ajnerican involvement in World War II, however^ 
that catapulted the sciences into national prommence and boated 
their stocks considerably. From the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, westem society acknowkdgcd its dependence on scierce 
and the by-products of that technology. The succ^ of the Man- 
hattan Project elevated the status of scientific research. The num- 
ber of institutes and centere in the science grew rg^pidly. Among 
the land-grant inatitutionSj approximately two-thirds of all institute 
and centers are rsearch amis of the basic and applied science 
(Ikcnberry, 1970). 

As was sugg^ted earlier^ the emergence of institute forged 
a new pattcm of inte^^onal relations among coUep faculty 
rnembeiB. It v/as not a coincideixe that prominent scientists from 
many univeisM^ could collaborate with each other^ unravel the 
secrete of the atomj and produce the most deadly weapon the 
world had ever knowi. The socialization procM by which grad- 
imtf students in the sciences became full-fledged membeii of a dis- 
cipline nurtiired this collaborative capacity. As a resultj physical or 
life .^cientiste are likely to be ^-team playeii."' Their doctoral re- 
se^ch is often part of a larger^ grand design, Laboratoriesj cyclo- 
tron, and other sc/phlsticated equipment are essential to support 
fheii worfcj and thus they are frequently dependent on the asis- 
tance of other scientists. Joint or multiple authorehip of research 
papers is common and even the most piestigious awards in scienccj 
such as Nobel prizes are often shared by eminent scholar working 
in collaboration with each other. In shorty the science set the 
model^ of meam as we.' as ends, that led to the growth of organized 
f^arch in the univeiiity and to the consequent proliferation of 
research institutes and cenLeis. 

Although scientific research was firmly ensconced in the 
university setting in the decade after 19453 it was the nation's major 
ipace effr \ relLtcd to the advent of Sputnik^ that gave a major 
Doost to ' lonal Investment in science. As a r^ult of the Soviet 
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feat, certain disLipUncs, such as a^tfonomy and mathematics^ re- 
ceived proporticnateiy larger investments. There were few astro^ 
nomJcal observatori^ in operation land-grant iiniversiti^ prior 
to Sputnik, but the growth pattern is notewonhy. " ae distribution 
tended to be biinodah Most of the obsei atorie>^ ^tc ci;tablished 
either befo/e 1940 nr after Sputnik in 1957. Fear t ussian scien- 
tific suprcniL^cv acti : :ed renewed interest hi the entire educational 
systenij and federa ? funded^ univcrsity-instigaTed 'Hhink tanks" 
brought about major revisions in the public school science and 
niatliematics curricula. The renewed iiiterest in science also had a 
ripple cfTectj stimulating research across the board in the social 
sciences, huniaiiitics, and education as well a^ in the physical and 
life sciences, it gcneratcrl a virtual tidal wave of public concern 
and financial support that continued into the late 1960s. And thcn^ 
cliaractcnsticallyj a shift of national priorities nway from defense 
and spaec-orientcd research in the sciences resumed in wC' .'"nid 
unancial support for nea :y all programs. 

Summary and Conciusions 

Sonic of the unique features of institutes and centers make 
comparison dinicult. While some centers were en cou raged ^ pro- 
moted5 or even designed by government agencieSj othen emerged 
with little or no government influence, In some Instances^ centei^ 
at one university have entered into formalj continuous alliances 
with similarly constituted units at other universities. But *he presence 
or absence of a formal alliance does no^ leny the exLstence of the 
informal inquiry ii*^twork that tends to develop among centers. 
The directors and thz center stafFs, therefore, must respond not 
only to their own desirci and to the direction of tlie uriveraity ad- 
minbtratioUs they niu t be aware of the activities in several other 
academic units simiiar to their own, For som : of the directors, the 
organization chart and communication channels are unavoidably 
complex and unbelievably tortuou^i. 

Despite the apparent hDmogencIty within a single class of 
institutes, thc^c is wide divergence. Among water ccnterSj for 
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example, each has -seed money^^ from federal Eourccs, But aome 
water center are barely able to match federal funds with addi- 
uonal momm whUe otheii have contracts in exc^ of h^U i miUion 
doUara, Some water center do not employ a fuU^tinie director 
while othei3 have a payroll of fifty or more people. A few of the 
inititUE^ are reason ibly welUocated and accessible to the main 
caiiipus, and a few are relegated to obscure quartens. 

Physical and life science institutes, as a group, are the best 
supported, internally and extenially, and display the accouter- 
ments befitting their status: well^equipped Lboratories, office space, 
large fulUtime professional stafis, graduate student^, and post' 
doctoral fellows. In their woQing of research contracts, they operate 
from a position of strength, having already amassed sizable inven^ 
tarm of equipment and a considerable number of highly traine'l 
specialists. For every university dollar invested in their operation, 
they generate four additional dollare from external sources. But 
such larger organizaUons may have the m^t difficult adjustment 
in a period of changiiig priorities. 

Position within the univei^ity's organi^ationai stru ares 
apparently offers no meaningful clues about the quality or lange of 
operations of institute. It is true that the social science4iumanities 
institutes are somewhat more likely than are the other two types 
to be organi^^ed within departments; the least viable organizations 
tended to 'uster at that level Many institutes existed at a mmi^ 
mum level, with considerable dependence on the academic depart- 
ment. Sotne institutes appeared to be 'Svhnlly owned" subsidiaries 
of the sponsoring departmente, and both funding and staffing were 
heavily influenced by departmentaliy assigned priorides and the 
prevailing disciplinary values. As one respondent stated, "Hie 
estabHshment of a fully funded research center in an academic 
department adds oveiall strength to the r^earch and service capa- 
city of the department withcu undermining the discipHne,'' 

Universities, like other institutions in American society, 
tend to mirror the prevailing fads and fashions of the times. Many 
institutes have chalked up an enviable record and a list of notable 
achievement*:. With gcod reason, these institutes approach the 
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future with optiniism. For many others, however, there is a rough 
load ahead. Although thHr record of achievement may have been 
no moie spotted than that ui many an academic derr^rtment, in= 
sdtut© remain more vulnerable, and many will be a. - should be 
phased out in the years ahead. To phase out or to strengthen a 
weak institute k not to deny the contribution to univeraity function- 
ing of this organizational form. We do suggest, howeverj thpt miich 
is still to be learned about building and mainiaining strong and 
well lunctioning academic organizarions. 
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Although the organiza;ioniiJ structure of the luiiversity has changed 
over the last two decada with the mtraduction nf insfitutra and 
centers, the locus of power in academe ma the ability to contrcl 
rewards and sanctions remaLns much the same. The sridemic 
departments have, if anything, strengthened their power base. 
Departmanb continue to exert the principal force in the opera- 
tional definition of goals and purples oi the uriivcraity; they largely 
control faculty reward mecVanisms; find they are, through both 
formal and informal mechanisms, the primary focus of institu- 
tional progress and academic achievement. 

Institute and centeis tend to be excluded n t' m circles. 
Their dfr^ctora and professional staff membere, uy vi' tue of insti- 
tudnnal policy, have very limited poweis in decision areas siich as 
rank, tenure, salary, and promotions. It is not surprtsing, therefore, 
that, such pereonnei policira and practices generate conflict from 
time to time between institute dircctois and department chairmen 
and between professional staff members employed in institute and 
departmsntal faculty ircmbera. The unanswered quetion, of 
course, is whether such fonfiict contributes to thf cffcctivcnes, of 
institutes and to tha univeRiiy as a whole or wh-ither it m mere]'/ 
disruptive. 
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Departmciital Power 

Most universiti^ apparently have few formalj written pol- 
icies that define power relationships between institutes and depart- 
ments. In r^ponse to the question *-Do^ the university have a 
written policy regarding the employment of proteiond peraonnel 
in organized research units?-- nearly two-thirds of the forty-six 
university administratoii indicated that the institution had no such 
policy. With or without a formal written policy, however, there was 
substantial a^frcement on key policy qu^tions such as the award of 
tenure^ eligibility for membership in the senate, award of profa- 
sorial rank^ and promotion of professional staff members employed 
in institutes. In each casCj control tended to rest with tlic acadcniic 
department. 

Several policy statements emphasized that institutes; and 
centers arc established "to aid the research and enhance the teach= 
ing of participating membcra of the faculty," Public scr\ncej it 
was added, may be a coordinate objective (Utah State University, 
1968). A report of the Univemty of California (Berkeley) senate 
(Academic Plan Steering Committee, 1968) suggested a similar 
orientation when it observed; '"A major issue in this regard is the 
. j- propriatc level of nonscnate professional staffing* Evidently the 
icnate's Aa adcmic Plan Steering Committee regards the pr^ent 
high ratio of nonsenate professional staff to senate participants as 
a cause for concern. " 

Some observer understand the principal function of insti- 
tutes to be the enhancement of career opportunities and profes- 
sional activiti^ of senior faculty members and the prestige of their 
departments, Within such a framework^ the control of institutes 
by academic departments is seen as not only appropriate but per- 
haps essential. Others^ such as Steinhart and Chemiack (1969), 
believe that the weak piwer position of institutes and centeii re- 
sults in "ineffectiveness/' 

University policies tend to allow considerable freedom and 
autonomy to institutes and centers in the appointment of profes- 
sional personnel as long as professorial rank is not involved. In all 
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but two universities^ institute appointments not involving profes- 
sorial rank required no formal approval by any departmental or 
senate committee. Most of the univeiiitia (83 p-r cent) reported 
that ialary increase recommended for prof^ional personnel in 
insdtutes did not have to be reviewed by any academSc department 
or senate committee as long as the staff member did not hold a 
joint appointment in an academic department. Fringe benefited 
such as insurance plans and retirement programs, were reported 
to be essentially the SMne for those holding only research appoint- 
ments and for department staff holding prof^sorial rank. 

The righte and privileges, as well as the academic values^ 
implied by professorial rank, however, cause most profetisional staff 
members to seek this rank as part of the mitial terms of appoint- 
ment. In nearly t%vo-thirds of the univer^iti^ sun^eyed^ prof^ional 
staff member could not hold profe^orial rank, such as professor 
or a^ociate professor, solely on the basis of their appointment in an 
institute or center. Such titles couid be a%varded only by academic 
departmentf. Thus, the autonomy of institutes is r^tricted signifl- 
candy by the need to gain departmental concurrence with most 
professionaWevel appointments. 

The harsh truth in most univeisitias especially the higher 
prestige^ graduate^ and research-oriented institutions, is that in 
order to be of the univereity and not just at it, one must be a mem= 
ber of the faculty. And faculty status, in mmt such universiti^, is 
available only through departmental affiliation. The University of 
Wisconsin policy statement (1970, p, 2) is instrucdve- "Tenure 
academic staff positions include profesoiB and associate profe^o^ 
who have been appointed in departments. . , , they also include 
assistant profe^ors and instructor who have been granted tenure'' 
(emph^ia added). With reference to appointments as icienti^ts 
or fellows in research institutes and centei^, the policy notes: "Th«e 
academic staff positions include a variety of academic roles per-^ 
formed in support of the univereity's mission. While none cam^ 
with it tenure, probationary, or Univerelty Faculty status implica- 
tiona, appointee are not precluded from consideration from latter 
d^ignation (p* 3). 
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More than three-quarters of the university administrator 
estimated that most professional staff membeis in institutes on their 
campus also held appointment in an academic department* In- 
ter^tinglyj the pracdce of joint appointments tended to be some- 
what more prevalent in universities with fewer institute and with 
graduate programs of somewhat lower status in terms of the Cartter 
report. Such is not to suggat that departmental control is any 
weaker in the more research^riented, higher status insututians but^ 
on the contrary^ that access to full faculty membership and privi- 
lege in the academic community is even more restricted in such 
institutions. The frustrations of ''unequal peera" in a high-status^ 
rcsearch^oriented univimty were revealed by Kruytbosch and 
M^inger (1968). In their analysis of 'The Situation of Re- 
searchere at Berkeley/' they reported several important differences 
in university policy and practice between depardiiental faculty 
members and researchers with only insdtute or cente. appointments. 
TTic researcherj for example, could not obtain memberehip in the 
senate or in other important university policy-making bodies j he 
waa not eligible for an award of tenure or for paid leaves of ab- 
sence. He could not participate, as could his colleague in academic 
departmentSj in the institutional appointments and promotions 
proc^ and at Berkeley apparently did not even enjoy the same 
parking and library privileges. The size of the r^earch program at 
Berkeleyj combined with the formal institutional policy and in- 
fonnal faculty traditions, apparendy created two cla^^ of profes- 
sional employee, one of which v/m disenfranchised and worked 
^entially on the fringe of the univeraity community. 

The clash between the *'two worlds" of institutes and de- 
partments is not severe in most imiveniti^. Yet administratoii* 
reporte of institutional policy tend to confinn departmental control. 
Among the univej^ities which provided access to senate member- 
ship for prof^ional staff membere employed solely in an institute 
(nearly three-quarters) , such acc^ was more likely to be available 
in those univeiiiti^ with smaller doctoral programs and with grad- 
uate programs of lower standing as appraised by the Cartter report. 
In shorts the data suggest that the strength of the departments and 
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discipline m invenely related to the power and autonomy of in- 
stitutes. 

For st^rr membera holding joint appointments in academic 
departaents and institutci, the policy of about half the univeraiti^ 
allowed recommendations for promotion to originate in the insti- 
tute m well as in the department. In the remaining half, initiation 
of promotion recommendations was limited to the academic depart- 
ment. In either case, nearly all universities required the concurrence 
of the academic department. And, again, the heavier the institu- 
tion's involvement in sponsored raearch, the more Hkely the re- 
quirement of departmental approval. 

Joint appointment in an academic department is not neccs« 
sarily a mere courtesy gesture. In a large number of r^ponding 
univemtie (44 per cent), joint appointment of a staff member by 
a center and a department required a salary payment from the 
budgets of both units. Salary can also become an issue in the award 
of annual merit increases. The policy of most univeoiti^ (78 per 
cent) required that salary increases recommended for institute staff 
membere holding joint appointments be approved by the academic 
departments. 

The extent of departmental control is also illustrated by the 
fact that more than one-third of the universities reported that a 
profeisional staff member who did not hold profrasorial rank could 
iiot sei%^e as principal i estigator for an institute project. Thus^ 
although institute might be allowed to appoint prof^ional per- 
(Fonnel without departmental approval, they would not be autho- 
rized to assign them principal-inv^tigator statm without tLat 
approval. Review of the few available written policy statements 
suggested that it was either generally expected or, in fact, required 
that the director of an institute or center be "concurrently a re^lar 
tenure member of the faculty* (Univenity of California, 1963, 
p,3). 

Apart from the control of standard perqubites of sala^, 
tenure, rank, and promotion, departments ttercfae other controls 
when they choose to use them, including acc^ to teaching oppor- 
tunities and a voice in curriculum decisions. The Utah State 
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Univcmty policy statement (1960, p. 1)\ reflecting standard 
practice, specific that no organized research unit shall offer regular 
academic curricula or confer degrees, but that it may provide re- 
search training to students employed in its research program. For 
those professional stafT inember^ who seek career opportunities and 
satisfactions other than rcsearchj ar most do, departmental relation- 
ships are extremely important. 

It is apparent that there arc rather sharp restriction_s on 
institute autonomy with respect to academic personnel policies in 
mont imiversitics, An additiunal limitation is that institut(^ are 
among the few organizational units that arc not expected^ and 
indeed may not be allowed, to develop a permanenc profteslonal 
staff. In seventy per cent of the universities, formal or informa] 
policy declare;' that organized research units generally should not 
develop full-time permanent professional staffs but should draw on 
rotating and part-time joint faculty appointments from academic 
departments. 

The policy statement of the State University of New York 
is quite clear on this matter: '"As a general rule, units as estab- 
lished under ch^e policies shall net have a permanent or quasi= 
permanent staff except for the necessary administrative assistants 
and technical and clerical stafF. Exceptions are permi^ible for 
units with heavy public service responsibiliti^ gi^'ing rise to need 
for permanent pMltions. This rule shall not preclude the continuing 
emplojinent of regular faculty membere on a split appointment 
basis or nonfaculty research appointments for the duration of 
specific r^earch projects'' (Porter^ IQSS, p. 4), Faculty members 
concerned about career stability may find the institute too unprt^ 
dictable and seek a more permanent home in an academic depart- 
ment* One might also suspect that some faculty membere associated 
jointly with institutes and departments might be inclined to give 
first priority to the demands of the departmentj assuming this 
relationship to be the more lasting of the two. 

Academic departments also exercise control through their 
powers sometimes formal and sometimes informal^ to evaluate the 
performance of institutes. Just as institute appointments are cx- 
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pected to be temporary, some institute are expected to have a finite 
life. Interviews with univemty administrator revealed that although 
few center had really been dissolved, they tended nonethel^ to 
be regarded as temporary in mission, if not in structure. Some 
univemty polid^ call for periodic review of the goals and accom^ 
plishmente of institute. The Univeraity of Califoraia policy state= 
ment (1963), for example, require that '*at five-year intervals each 
tmit sh^l be examined by a special review committee appointed 
by the appropriate Chief Campus Officer or by the President, The 
examining committee shall submit a report appraising need for 
the continuation of the unit. The purpose for which the unit was 
initially funded and the emergence of further or changed aims 
shall be reviewed in Ac report. SLich reports shall be reviewed by 
the Academic Senate Committee on Educational Policy" (p, 3), 

To the extent that such policy statements are actually taken 
seriously, academic departments can be in a posidon to pass judg= 
ment on the perfonnance of institutes. If the univeraity senate 
figure prominently in such a review, as is the case at Berkeley, it is 
the tenured faculty with professorial rank in academic departments 
who will be called upon to make the judpnents. Informal ap- 
praisals of a given institute or center can be transmitted through 
the institutional hierarchy by deans and department chairmen. 
The policy statement of the State University of New York declare 
that "the nomial unit for instruction and r^earch is the depart- 
ment'^ (Porter, 1965, p. 1). Certainly this is the case in meet if not 
all universiti^. It follows that the nomal— the academic depart- 
ment— will usually evaluate the deviant— the institute or center— 
and not the other way around. 

Advisory Committer 

Power and authority tend to be diffused in the complex 
university^ but the diffusion is specially acute with respect to 
institute. Organizational tension between institute and their ^- 
tcmal environment is considerable at tim^, TTie pr^ures come 
from all sides: Departtnents can exercise controls over appoint- 
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mente| promotionSi and salary adj?jstments for faculty membcra; 
deajis may wish to exercise gi eater control over the expenditure 
of institute reourc^ for purposes that may or may not be Ln accord 
with the principal mandate of the institute; temporary protesional 
staff meiTibeii of the institute may be unresponsive to institute 
needs because of competing prioritie and rewards in their aca= 
demic departments. 

External pressure are also common. The funding agency, 
for example, may press for immediate^ highly practical results at 
the expense of longer term and more fundamental approacha^ 
to problem-solving preferred by the institute; pr^ures to audit, 
ccnsorj or classify research publications are sometimes faced; and 
a wide range of pluralistic and sometimes conflicting publics de= 
mand to be served. 

Whatever the origin of pressures and tensions, institutes 
must identify and manage the conflict^ maintain at lease minimally 
satisfactory working relationships within the university c*nd with 
its constitutents andj over time, gain the confidence and the sup- 
port of th^e disparate groups sufficiently to sustain the life and 
productivity of the institute, AdvBory committees are apparently 
useful mechanisnis toward such ends. 

Several dements may instigate establishinent of these com- 
mitter. Polici^ of some univeisities require or strongly encouragi* 
theni. Research sponson may make clear their desire for the forma- 
tion of a committee^ as did the Office of Water Resource Research. 
Or center directors may wish to form an advisory committee for 
their own purpc^es. Whatever the motives some three-qiiarters of 
the 125 institute and centers in the study have such a committee. 
Nearly all the we\er centerSj 94 per cent, had nr^^. Among social 
science instituteSj the least likely of ihe three groups to have one, 
a majority reported having a committee. 

TTie corfiposition of the committer varied widely. In some 
cmm memberehip came almost entirely from the local campus, 
while in other instance members were drawn in full from outside 
the univereity. TTie most common configuration wa^ * umpa^cd 
principally of deans, department chairmen, and othrr influentrn' 
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individuals on the local campus. Although institute in the social 
sciences were somewhat Im likely to have an advkory committee, 
those that did tejidcd to draw the entire memberehlp from the local 
CiTOpus or from a combination of local and external som^c^. The 
roj^ and praitions represented by committee membeiB ar^ sug- 
gested by this partial lisdng: heads of departments rdated to re- 
search efforte- deans of engineering, agriculture, minm, s^d forestry; 
graduate school and college deans or their representative: four 
state officials, three federal officials, four industrialists; prof^ional 
scientists in the petroleum industry | ten labor representative and 
^.welve faculty mcmbere. Committees tended to draw their mem- 
bership from potendal advenaries, perhaps in the hope of pining 
better cooperation and resolving difference, or from useful alli^ 
who would be potential defcndej^ of the institute in a time of crisis, 
or both. 

The data sugg^t that the role of advisory committees can 
be better understood from a political pei^pective— identification, 
management, and r^olution of conflict— than from a scientific or 
technical perspective, although some committee probably play 
both rolt^. In appraising its contributions, few institute dlrtctoi^ 
reported or implied that the committee ^ve significant scientific 
or technical advice important to the conduct of the institute's re- 
search. The more typical comments were as follows: 
"It serves an an administrative double-check.'' 
"In genera), it acts to protect the interests of committc 
membei^." 

' iiuually. it was very beneficial in etablishmg internal 
protocol."' 

"It enhances acceptance and support of our center 

"It gives sanction for change whir h ^ c sugg^t ' 

"Members are links to agencies tlir y repreent," 

'*It aids in dissemination of information to Inter^ted parties/' 
Among the ninety-four institute and centers that mtd an 
advisory committee, 42 per cent of the directoi^ d^cribed the 
committee's role in terms of conflict identification and manage- 
ment, buiidmg inte^eiional and interor^lzadonal relatioMhips, 
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and strengthening public relations. An additional 33 per cent re- 
ported that the committee played a kind of low-keyed^ general 
advisory role* In the remaining per cent of the case, the direc- 
tors reported candidly that the committee w^, in factj nonfunc- 
tionaj. 

TTicre was an almost total failure to attribute any significant 
governance or de^.liion-making role to advisory committer. When 
mkcd to evaluate the impact of the committee on institute policy 
and programsj a majority of the directors rated the influence as 
modest or almost nonexistent. There were some apparent differences 
among institutes on this pointj however. Water center director, 
for example, were more likely than other director to attribute a 
significant role to the advisory committee: 14 per cent rated 
advisory committee influence as strongs while an additional 44 per 
cent rated it as fairly strong. Director^ in the social and physical 
sciences rated the committee as having a mod^t or nonexistent 
impact. 

We suspected that advisory committer might ction as 
protective devices ir ^h'- '^^ r i native stages of institute develop- 
mentj but then gr. .=.jiine in relative importance. Response 

from directors did . fully support diis proposition. Although 
several did report h reduction in cornmittcc activity or the actual 
discontinuauon of committee after a period of timCj the general 
pattern suggested that cc: "itcc infiuence continued and, in 
se^ al iitJtanceSj increased in strength following the insticute's 
inituil period of operation. 

Program Control 

We attempted to aaess the relative influence of various 
forccSj including advisory committees , on the research prograrns of 
iiiStitutcs, Kow important, for example, were vice-presidents for 
research and univei^ity senates in influencing the direction of in- 
stitute programs? ib what extent did funding agenda call the 
tune? What was the role of professional staff members in shaping 
program objectives? 
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^ Institvte directori were asked to rank several force in temjs 
of their rcktive influence on their progranis. Directore of water 
cental, social science centera, and physicid and Ufe science institute 
all agreed that the most potent influence in s'laping the program 
was the director himself. The great majority of dircctora ranked 
thejf influence at the top or next to the top. Such rankings may 
be regarded by some as possible ovcratimatcs of one's own in - 
prtance, but as Rossi (1964) has obsen^ed, "CharacteristicaUy, 
institutes and centera have 'directois' while departments hpvr; 
'chairmen,' expressing in tlie titles of their chief administnuive 
ofl^cere the greater authority of the one as compared with the 
other" (p. 1150). Rresi went on to point out that, in his view, 
mstituto and ceniere functioned best when the director provided 
strong intellectual and administrative leaderahip. Effccrive leader- 
ship rnay be even more important in institutes than in departments 
because of the need of institutes to preerve their vask or problem 
orientation and coordinate the work of teams of indivl Inals. 

Following general agreement that directore exerted the 
great«t inf 'jence on center program and policy, tlic rankinp of 
other forces tended to be more disperaed. Water center directora, 
for cKample, tended to rank the advisory committee as the next 
most important influence in shaping their programs. Ten per cent 
of these directors ranked the advisory committee as the single most 
important influence and an additional 32 per cent ranked it second 
only to the director, fiocial and physical-life science institute direc- 
tors were much 1^ likely to attribute this degree of effect to the 
committee and tended to rank it toward the bottom of the list. 

Hie second most influential force in program determination 
reported by iocial and physical-life science directoii was the profes- 
sional staff. More than half the directors In each gro 'p ranked 
profeffiional staflF first or second in terms of relative influcucc. Water 
center directora, by contrast, ascribed much Im impact to staff: 
Only 28 per cent ranked profesion^l staff menibcra firet or second 
in relative importance. The heavy reliance on part-time appoint- 
ment in water centers and the close identification of staff membere 
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with the^r acadeinic departments may be reLnted to the apparently 
restricted program influence of protoional staff in thee centere. 

Water centers also deemphasized vice-preidente for re- 
search. Most institute directors said r^earch vice-presidents had 
only a moderate effect on programsj but water center director 
tended to give cnem an even lower ranking than did the others. 
Funding agenci^ were also r^.^ked in the middle luvelSj altliough 
water center directors appeared lo accord a bit more irnportaTice 
to their influence than did directore in the other categoric. Dirsc- 
tors were in near unanimous agreement that univemty senates or 
other faculty groups did not exert a powerful influence on their 
reearch programs. Senates were rp.n'ced last or next to last in rela- 
tive influence by more than 90 per C'.nt of all directore. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The autonomy of institutes and centers is coiistroined by a 
'/ariety of forces. Univeraltie place certain general r^trictions on 
the range of functions they can perform. Offering cou^^j setting 
up cumcula, and granting degrees^ for examplej are not legitimate 
activities in most units. Use of the project proposal as a principal 
funding device further restricts legitimate functions and requires 
staff members to allocate their time and energies in general accord 
with formal contract agreements. 

Departments exercise control over appointment of profes- 
sional staff and over decisions concerning rankj promotion, tenure, 
and salary* adjustments. In certriin extreme instances^ they make 
such decisions unilaterally without consulting the institute director. 
Consequently^ many Institute staff members have strong ti^ and 
loyalties to their academic departments and see their relationships 
with the institute as temporary. 

Advisory committees r^trict autonomy still further* Poten- 
tial academic competitor of institut^j such as department chairmen 
or deanSj may be placed on advisory comriittees as a means of re- 
solving and managing conflict. The advisory committee may be use- 
ful as a moderating force and in resolving conflict and tensions, but 
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it can also contribute to furtJier conflict and a reduction of LisUtute 
autonomy. 

The funding agency, the institute director, and the institute 
staff aU compete for power and influence. TTie grantor has every 
right to expect his wishes to be served. The institute director carrira 
a major share of the burden of institute survival and naturally 
feds he should call the shots. And the profrasional integrity and 
academic freedom of professional staff urge that decisions come 
from the bottom up rather than top down. No wondpi ihe question 
"who's in charge?" arises. 

The intereting qucstim w whether such conditions and 
constraints contribute to tlic sfength of institutes or whether they 
restrict and retard cf!cctivenL. "Directors were asked to report the 
two or three mrat vexing problems, frustrations, or difficultiM they 
encountered in their work, nieir rraponsra suggest that the prob- 
lems thty experience are similar to those faced by other university 
admi'mtrators. One director commented, for example, that his 
most vexing problems were a "lack of recognition, lack of space, 
lack of top-notch peraonnel, and lack of funds." Resource shortages' 
common in any organization, were frequendy mentioned as prob- 
lems by the directore, 

The impact of constraints on autonomy was also evident in 
their repUra. Most prominent were problems stemming from rela- 
tionships with academic departments. They mentioned antagonistic 
attitude of discipline-focused faculty member and administratore 
who maintained an almost exclusive commitment to their depart- 
ments rather than to the work of the institute. Other diflicultiK wer- 
less pervasive, such as the problem of getting reports in on time 
from departmental fasulty mcmbere. Numerous comments revealed 
that departmental control of important rewards and sanctions in- 
cited problems over split appointments, divided time, and loyaltira. 

The operational autonomy of institute directors seems un- 
duly rratricted in some universities, especially in institutions whose 
departments exercise unusually powerful controls. An increase in 
autonomy and liberation from excKsive departmental control might 
wel) strengthen iiistitute effectivcnea. The director, like any other 
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sponsible middle-level academic admlniitratorj deanj or depart- 
ment chairman^ must be able to exerciie relatively unobstructed 
control over expenditure if he m to be held accountable by the 
university and by the funding agency for the use of resources* Sub- 
vei^ion of institute r^ources for separate department^ puipOT^j 
a price for peace mentioned by a few directoi^j appears intolerable. 
Directors need strengthened mechanisms to deal more effec- 
tively with irr^ponsible and inadequate pfirformance by faculty 
memben. Several directon had difflculty in securing completed 
research reports and in getting faculty member appointed on a 
temporary basis to fulfill their responsibilities. One water center 
director reported no problems at all along these lln^ i He merely 
withheld a portion of each month"S ialary for the duration of the 
projects payable on receipt of the final r^earch report ! Such drastic 
action is neither possible nor d^irable in most institutions^ but other 
measures are needed to increase the r^ponsivcne^ of itaff members 
to the itiStitute-s priorities. ^ 
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The fimdamental i^ue of this study ii the place of inatitut^ in the 
univeifity. Are they uieful additions to the univeiiity's oif aniza^ 
'^^onal configuration, or do they only verify the confined puipoi^, 
the frai^entation of structure, and the dissipation of raiourc^ 
some daim are part of the problem? ITi^e questions are not easily 
aniweredi for they rdate to basic aisumptioni about the funda- 
mental gods of the unive^ity. 

Few component of the university have been criticised as 
sharply or frequmtly by students, faculty, and administratofs as 
have inatituttt and centen, Thty allege that imtitutei undemiine 
the teaching functiOT and distract faculty froni a dkpassiwiate pu^ 
suit of truth. Sutetitutcd is a kind of academic capitalism^ an 
orientation toward profit rather than education. Ilie r^ults are dis- 
torted academic reward structure and confused university puipc^^. 
Another frequent critictm is that insdtuta, at the veiy least, have 
com|dicated m already impwible oj^izational structure, ^^e 
critlcims miMt be faced, but to do so we must Rmt tackle those 
assumptions about the nature of the unive^lty. 
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Purpoies of the UniveKity 

Eisa>^ on the objective of the university are legionj and yet 
none m definitive. Clark Kerr and othen hold that the university 
haa no single puipose but rather multiple puipos^ hdd together 
by a single corporate structure. The distinction between university 
and multiversity reflects the shift from the essential unity in the 
pra-World War II univeriity to the pr^cnt state of multipurposcSj 
some of which may be in apparent conflict and contradiction. The 
classical view is that the univenity has no pui^c^cs, at least none 
as defined in utilitarian terms. The punuit of truth is iynonymous 
with purpose and the means arc ends in theniBelves. The primary 
funcdon of the corporate bodys thercfoiej is to provide a setting for 
scholarly activity. 

Tht debate is not new. Francis Bacon several centuri^ ago 
argued against an adoration of the mind. Bacon p^tulated that 
knowledge should be used for the benefit of man^ that it gained 
meting as it w^ put to use. Cardinal Newmanj in his Idea of a 
University (1960)^ set forth the contrary view^ that knowledge is 
capable of being its own end and needs no utilitarian defense. The 
clash between th^e two apparentiy conflicting philosophies is at 
the root of the differing views about the place of institute. Is the 
university a means toward more important social goalSj or are the 
pursuit of truth and maintenance of the academic community 
nectary and sufflcient ends? 

Those who want the university to be without utilitarian 
purpose ask for an improbable luxury. Knowledge is the fuel cen- 
tral to a scientific, technological, and socially complex society; it is 
the nourishment society must have to function and prosper. The 
rapid escalation of the power of the university results from its role 
in the knowledge industry as a principal producer and distributor. 
From thk point of view, one could argue persuasively that the 
raison d'fitre of the contemporary university is not knowledge for 
its own sake but knowledge for society's sake. 

Recognition of the social utility of universities does not 
require them to be totally subservient to day by day variance in 
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iodal whim or preference. Hard-won tradltiom of academic free- 
dom were designed, in large part, to protect not only scholar but 
their institutions from these repreaiive forc^ in all ag^ that would 
bend the truth to confonn to their own belicfc and purpose. What 
mmt be argued and reargued within the academy, for it k e^ily 
forgotten, m that a univenity m^t not be conceived principally 
as an instrument of present-day society and its value judged solely 
in terrm of its immediate and obvious uiefuUiMi. Social utilityj in 
other words, must be a^^ed with the pempective of time and with 
a broad view of institutional purposes* 

While recognizing the difficulty of making short-tenn judg- 
ments of social utility, the requirement that the univemty relate 
i^elf to the needs of society is in no way relieved. College ^d 
univci^iti^ are among the social institutions most vulnerable to the 
hazari of goal displacement. Means can be substituted for ends, 
and the immediate gratification of prof^lonal needs may precede 
social requirements. Th^e who call for increased accountability- 
legislature, governmental agencies, students, the courte, governing 
boari, foundations, the pre^, and the general public—no doubt 
believe that the relationship between what the university dom and 
what society needs is not as direct and as strong aa it should be. 
TTie proposition "knowledge for society*s sake'' asks the univenity 
to reexamine the requirements of the world and the nature of its 
efforts to meet them. Those who support Institute t«id to view 
them as an important instrument in strengthening this bond between 
university programs and societal needs. 

Those within universities, however, tend to see the matter 
differently. Faculty membeii^ for e^camplej usually view the uni- 
versity in nonutilitarian tenns. In a survey of university goals. 
Gross and Grambsch (1968) were able to identify seven on which 
there was geneml agreement within the academic community. ITie 
highat purp(^e of the univeraity according to faculty members^ 
was to protect their right to academic freedom. Other goals^ ranked 
in order of importance^ included the need to maintain the pr^tige 
of the univemty and top quality in thoc; progmms felt to be espe- 
cially important; ensure the confidence and support of those who 
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contribute to finances and other material resource needs ; keep up 
to date and responsive; train studente in methods of scholarship, 
scientific research, and/or creative endeavor; and cany on pure 
research. Thfa cluster of objectives regarded by faculty members to 
be most important could hardly be faulted as overly utilitarian. 
Inter^tingly, the goal accorded le^t significance in a list of forty- 
seven was to make a good consumer of the student— a pe^on who 
is elevated culturally, h^ good taste, and can make good consumer 
choices. 

Added to this nonutilitarian characterization is the claim 
that colleges and univemti^ are different from organizations in the 
biain^ and industrial sector. The nature of the difference and its 
implications, however^ are not well underetood either by those 
within the academic community or by society at large. The major 
distinction lit^ in the inability of higher education institutions to 
clearly define their goals and purposes and to build their organi- 
zational structure in accord with them. The Gross and Gramtach 
study indicates this lack of clarity i M^t of the goals ranked high^t 
in importance tend to be support goals, not functional ones. Main- 
tenance of the academic community and the academic life s<^yle has 
become synonymous, in the minds of many, with the ultimate pur- 
poses of the university* 

One need look no further than college catalop to document 
the difficulty experienced by academic organizations in defining 
their objectives. Statements of institutional puipose frequently com- 
municate little of the significant educational goals of the institution, 
ITie translation is accomplished primarily through the cumculum. 
Yet the curriculum may not be highly rational in dKign, and many 
courses are not supported by a well-developed syllabus. Even with 
the existence of a carefully developed syllabus, It is the faculty 
member who must infuse the course with purpose and meaning. 

Efforts to encourage institutions to clarify their minion and 
to state goals in precise operational terms are peraistent but of 
mod^t yield. In spite of well-intentioned dedication, such attempts 
are typically only moderately successful, and the benefits generally 
are short-lived. The apparent failures do not stem from any neces- 
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sa^ lack of expertnM but rdate directly to the intanpble and 
cdmplex nature of the academic task. Each student, for eKampIe, 
brmp to the institution his own personal aspirations for the future 
and his own unique duster of abilities^ prior cKperienc^, achieve- 
mentj and p-owth potential. Faculty membeii are no Im limited 
by theh own.^perienc^ and competend^ md cannot give to 
itudenta or to the institution what they do not have. 

As a resultj coHeg^ and unive^ities have genuine difflculty 
in articulating their puipos^. For good or illj they have compen- 
sated for the lack of definition by ddegating and decentralirinf 
r^ponsibility. Much of the authority ibr detennining eni and 
means is delcpted by the higher or central positions to the lower 
Of operative levels. And, the larger md more complcK the mstitu- 
tioHi the more significant ddegation of authority and r^ponsibiUty, 
Whether fonndly or by infonnal tadt agreemaitj academic de- 
partments and individual faculty membera tend to partidpate 
heavily in letting institutional purpose md in detennining the most 
rffective means of achieving them, ^e content of cotuses, the 
nature of the curriculum, faculty work loads Md schedute, and 
the selection, retention, and promotion of prof^ional employee— 
th^e and other mattem are strongly influenced by Individual 
faculty members and by departmental action. The complexity of 
the academic task mak^ strong central control not only difflcult 
but perhaps unwise* The bulk of the power and authority has been 
delegated to the academic department. 

Academic Departments 

The ascendancy of the departnicnt h^ paralleled the so^ 
called knowledge explosion and the rise of the academic organiza- 
tion to a petition of power in sodety. Academic departmajfe are 
the principd orgwiiiational component of the university. Dr^el, 
Johnson, and Marcus (1970) in their study of the departaient 
characterized the complex functions it perfonns: instructing and 
advbing undergraduate majora; instructing undergraduate non- 
ma jois' instructing graduate itudents; advising or consulting with 
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professors from other disciplines; hmk r^earch; applied raearchj 
promodng the discipline within the university; promoting depart- 
mental views and interests in the college and the univereityi promot- 
ing the discipline and profe^ion nationally | exploring Interface of 
the disciplines; promoting career development of junior staff; 
attaining national recognition for the department; providing con- 
sultation services to busing and industry and to goyemmental 
unite; providing a scholarly and congenial environment in which to 
work; and providing a social and recreational network for thMe 
affiliated with the department. 

The multifunctional character of the academic department 
k its most distinguishing quality in a comparison with the insdtute. 
Authority for defining the emphasis among functions is usually held 
by the chainnan and by mcmbera of the departmental faculty. 
Despite ite wide range of activities^ the department is not funcdon- 
ally organized. The centrd focus is the discipline; the use to which 
the discipline is put— undergraduate or graduate instruction, basic 
or applied research, or programs of public service or continuing 
education— is anothc- matter and not nec^arily tied to the exis- 
tence of the departmcau 

Insdtutes and centers, as we stated earlier, tend to be orga- 
nized around tasks or functions and to be multidisciplinary. TTicir 
range of functions is circumscribed. Most institut^j for example, 
may not engage in direct instruction of undfrrgraduate students* A 
few, on the other hand, may only teach undergraduates* Sdll other 
institutes are set up solely for research and development, while 
otheiB are directed toward public service* The contrast is between 
the open-ended, multifunctional mandate of departments and the 
typically restricted functions of institute. 

The position of the academic department within the organ- 
isational structure is re^onably predictable. College or schools 
are composed of departmente and the dean of the college usually 
reports directly to the central administrative structure of the uni- 
versity. No such unifonnity is characteristic of institutes. They may 
be organized within departments or colleges; they may report, to 
an intemicdiate academic administrative officer; or they may be 
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accountable directly to the praidcnt. The larger an institute, the 
more likely it k to float to the top of the institutional hiemrchy. 

Anotiier iignificant diflerence between departinents and 
institute m the nature of their leadership. A mature academic 
department in a strong univeiiity is usually led by a chainnan, 
whos while ocercising certain dear adminktrative rttponsibilitics 
md prerogative^ nonethete tends to be a covener of the faculty, 
one who preside over departmental deliberations. The strong 
academic leader who shapes the department to conform with his 
own convictions and intereta is the exception. Institutes, by con- 
trast, have directois. Although they must be sensitive to the needs 
of prof^ional personnel^ including the need for basic academic 
freedoms and for adherence to a few generally accepted profe- 
sional prerogativesi the distinction between the titles of chairman 
and director reflects real differences in role. Dlrectoi^ often directly 
shape goals and programs, Wtihout m a priori disciplinary defini- 
tion of unity^ the director must state and rotate the purpose of 
the institute if he is to build a viable organizational identity and 
maintain a reasonable sense of purpose. 

Institute and centera are low men on th^ ^ i ^ Ic 
power and status. Their power derive almost totally from an 
ability to provide acces to reearch r^ources. TTiere is no monopoly 
on this commodity, however^ and in many institutions the great 
bulk of research support is channeled through the deparbnental 
and college structure, NonetheleiSj for faculty mMibers holding 
membership in both camps, affiliation with an institute can increase 
availability of reiourcei. 

The final distinction between institutes and deparGnente 
relate to organization^ and budgetary stability. The department 
tends to have a stable organization and its budget grows incre- 
mentally. Although growth in any given year may be minuscule, 
large fluctuations up or down are not common. The inititute bud- 
get usually depends on external fund source, and the size change 
frequently. One year the director may be frantic in his search for 
staff; in another^ he may be struggling to deal with an ovenupply* 
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Little wonder that faculty mcmberi in search of security and ita- 
bility seek shelter in the academic department* 

In ihortj institute are different from departments and 
present a genuine organisational altcmative. Whether they are 
considered to be positive additioiis to the structure depends on 
asiumptioni about fundamental purposes. If one underetands the 
univerMty to be functional^ if not utilitarian, in character^ institute 
do add a useful dimeniion. 



Institute and Departments 

Ui.iveraity administratore and institute directon were asked 
to r^pond to a seri^ of fifteen statements that set forth potential 
advantage of institute. TTieir response are shown in Table 8 in 

Table 8 

Comparisons of Agademig Departments and Institutes 
BY UNrvERsiTv Administratohs AND Instttute Diregtors 

Pareentaga in Agreement 
tJniveiiity Institute 
Queitionj Administratori Directon 

Areas of Agraament 
li Enable the univenity to ei- 
tabliih new goals and re« 
spend to new conitituencias 

more readily. 94 90 

2* Make visible the uni varsity's 
coinmitment to a particular 

area of specialization. 89 89 

3. Aisemble interdisciplinary 
taams of faculty researches 

more easily, 98 88 

4. Generate financial support 
for the univeriity's research 

function, 72 82 

5. Allow a graater emphasis on 
appliad, public servica or 

problem oriented research. 63 67 
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TabhS (conL) 

COMPARIiONS OF AaADlMlG DlPARTMENTS AND InSTITUTIS 
BY UNIVERirrV ADMlNIiTRATORS AND iNiTITUTE toEGTORS 



QuaiUons 

6. Allow a more rapid shift of 
univanity r^ourc^ to mtat 
new Institutional responsibii* 

7* Allow for tempoimty restme- 
taring of the unlvaiiity, 

Areas of Diffeirenca 

8i Allow faculty membeis to 

pursue their careen in an 

optiinum niannef« 
9* Allow mora efftctive fiscal 

and management contro! of 

rasaarch programs. 

10. Make available specialized 
personnel inch as computar 
spadallsts and othen* 

11, Free faculty from the day 
to day schedule demands of 
teaching and committee 
aMignmenu, 

Areas of Joint Disag reement 

1% Provide better career ad- 
vancem^t epportunitias for 
younger staff members. 

13. i^isemble more and better 
r^earch aquipmant, 

14* Provide greater freedoni for 
staff membiii to pursue their 
personal rasaarch interests. 

ISp ^able appraisal of Junior 
staff members for possible 
subsequent taiuKd appoint* 
ment to the faculty. 



Percentage In Agreement 
Univanity Institute 



Administmtori 



70 



87 

41 
33 
41 

39 

2 
33 

41 



Director 

74 
74 



57 
53 

50 

19 
50 

50 

19 
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three major categoric i statements which administratoii and direc- 
toiB agreed were true; statements about which they did not agree 
with each other; and itatemente which both discounted or rejected 
m alleged advantage. 

Directoii and administratOR— most of whom were aca- 
demic or research vice-pr^idents or graduate deans— clearly agreed 
that inititut^ enable the university to establish new goals and 
r^pond to new constituenci^ more readily than do departmcnti* 
Ninety per cent of the directoi^ and 94 per cent of the adminiitra- 
tors mted this advantage as a si^iflcant functional difference, sug- 
gesting that it k &mm at tirn^ to influence the direction of 
univeriity activitis by creating new offlccsj bureaus, centcrSj and 
programs than by changing the goals, programs, and penonnel of 
odsting departmenti. 

Closely related was the general agreement that institutei 
make visible the univeiiity's commitment to a particular area of 
specialization in a manner not possible in the department. Nine out 
of ten administratoi^ and directors believed this to be the case, 
which perhaps explains the use of institutes by some "emerging 
universities'" to ^in increased recognition and enhance institutional 
pr^tige. Although several admir istrators and directors judged at 
departments are capable of emphMizing applied, public service^ or 
problem-oriented r^earch, approximately two-thirds of both group 
ranked this capacity as an important advantage of institutes. 

Also high on the list of ap*eemcnte was the utility of insti- 
tutes in a^embiing interdisciplinary teams. All but one adminktra- 
tor ranked thh ability as an important advantagCj and the great 
majority of directors agreed. Although the actent of interdisci- 
pHnaj/ collaboration in institute is sometime exaggerated and not 
\v^ithout problems, the difficulty of achieving significant collabora- 
tion within the conventional departmental structure mak^ the 
latter alternative even more remote. 

Financial coniiderations were reflected in the belief shared 
by administrators (72 per cent) and directors (82 per cent) that 
institute generate financial support for the university's r^earch 
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lunction v^hich could not be generated by departments. There was 
^e rtlated beUef, likely supportable by fact, that ortemal sponioii, 
ppedally govemmenti and foundatinns, are principally mterated 
in funding problein^olving, taatoriented r^earch. To the extent 
that thtte beliefs are substMtiated, institute should be in a position 
to attract ^nte find contracts which might otherMdsc be unavail- 
able to the imivexiity* 

Rdated to the area of management and finance was the 
general agreement that institutes more thwi departnents allow a 
rapid shift of r^ourc^ to meet new institution^ reipomibilitiw. 
This^^ew was reinforced by the belief (reported earUer) that 
appointtnente to institutes are temporaiy, Abo related are polici^ 
which prevent institute from awarding tmure and which favor 
project-by^project funding rather than general institudonal alloca- 
tions as the principal means of support, Eighty^even per cent of 
the administrators md nearly three^quarteii of the director alio 
apeed that institute enable temporary r^tructuring of the uni- 
versity in wa>i not possible in departments* 

As might be expected, administratois and director did not 
alwa>^ see advantage and disadvantages alike, DirectoiB believed 
their organizations to be superior in areas not nec^arily endorsed 
by central administrators. Areas of general agreement seemed to 
dwell on the usefuln^ of institute in shifUng the goals as well as 
the resource of the univenity. Disagreements concentrated on die 
professional career advantages and disadvantages offered by ii^ti- 
tut^. 

Institute director thought, two to one, that institutes allow 
faculty members to pursue their careeii in an optimum, manner 
usually not possible within departments. About half of the directois 
claimed that a ii^ificant advantage of institute fa their ability to 
free faculty from the day-to-day schedule demands of teaching md 
committee assipiments, AdministratoiB tended to dkagree on both 
counts. Nearly 6(; per cent of the adminiitmtoiB implied that an 
institute fa not nec^arily an optimum spot for faculty membcii to 
pursue their careeiBs and essentially the same proportion refused to 
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accept the view that institutes ire able to free faculty from teaching 
and committer alignments to a grr ater depee than department 
can. 

The difference in views may stem from the different rol^ 
and insdtutional perspective of the two groups, Obviomlyj the 
pemonal career choice of institute director suggest that at least 
for them institute met certain career needs that were not satisfied 
as fully in the conveiitional departmental structure. Univeiiity 
administrators^ on the other hand| having observed the very con- 
siderable growth in departmentd power and autonomyj as well as 
the increase in faculty perquisite^ status^ and autonomy during 
the last decade^ may have viewed the department as a nearly ideal 
spot from which to puisue a satisfying career. 

Two additional areas of disagreement emerged, ^e flisti 
relatively uniinportantj is concerned with specialized personnel 
Fifty-three per cftnt of the director thought Institute made avail- 
able specialized personnel such m computer specialist and other 
profesionals difficult to employ in academic departniente. Only 41 
per cent of the admintetrato^ agreed^ perhaps acknowledging that 
many departments do^ in fact^ employ specialized support pei^onnd. 
The second area of disagreement was alio probably related to dif- 
ferent roles and peiipectives ^ Two-thirds of the administratoi^ 
rejected the view that institute nece^arily enable more effective 
fiscal and management control of reearch programsj but a majority 
of the institute directora, 57 per cent^ felt that such control fa 
stronger in institute. In fact, performance controls and fiscal 
accountability to grantore may well be stronger in inany institute 
than in the typical academic department. The bureaucracy of the 
institute may be more conscious of minion, deadlin^j budgets^ and 
full reporting than most department are. Quetions of management 
Lontrol, on the other handj can take several penpective. University 
administrator could have had in view the direct relationships 
between institute? and their external sponsors and the sometime 
weakened central administrative controls that reult. 

The judpnente of university administratoif and institute 
directoiBj however, were more likely to coincide than to differ. 
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Both groups ^entiaUy rejected iipiiflcant functional advantages 
for imtitut^ m four areas. Four out of five directors and 98 per 
cent of the atoinistratois rejected the a^ertion that '^research 
eenten md inititut^ proirfde better career advancement opportun- 
ity for younger BtaB member than do academic department." 
One re^on for thfa opinion i% lugg^ted by the gener^ agreement 
fliat institute do not enable "apprais^ of junior staff membeis for 
posdble subsequent tenured appointment to the faculty more 
effectively than do academic departments/' More than 80 per cent 
of the directoii and more than 90 per cent of the administratoii 
discounted tenure appraisal m an advMtage. The career attractive- 
nesi of institute is also diminished by their inability to control the 
reward structure, pmnt prof^orial rank, give promotions, award 
tenure, and provide other academic perqufait^. Faculty member 
need to establish themielv^ In their discipline, especially if rewards 
are ccmtrolled by the discipline, so under existing arrangement 
younger scholar may need to be cautious in their affiliations widi 
institute, 

Fin^y, directom and administrator agreed that institutes 
and centeiB do not necessarily a^cmble more and better r^carch 
equipment than department nor do they nec^sarily provide greater 
freedom for staff members to pureue their personal r^earch inter- 
^ts. In each case, only half tht director and Im than half of the 
adminktrators would claim these qualitl^ as an advantage of in- 
stitutes. In the flm instance, many institute have very little research 
equipment of their own but tend to rely on the laboratori^ and 
equipment of departments and of the univereity as a whole. In the 
second, freedom to pursue peiional r^earch inter^ts can be greater 
in departments than in institutes, d^pite the very practical limita- 
tions placed on availability of r^earch r^ourc^ in departments, 
Tnie compromise in institute, in many instance, involve an adapta- 
tion in rttearch inter^ts in return for increased time and r^ourc^ 
'or rttearch* 

Overall, administratore and directore were in substantial 
agreement about the functional advantage aiid disadvai • igm of 
institutes. TOese tmits arc found to be valuable primarily because 
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they focus on ta^ks lather than disciplines and to increase nexibilityj 
enabling the univci^ity to shift its raourccs and to adapt its struc= 
ture to serve new goab and new constituencies.: The advantage of 
this increased responsiveness are obvious. Its disadvantages, although 
obviouSj tend to follow the same dimensions. Flexibility creates 
instability. Recasting priorities, resources, and organizational struc- 
ture inrceases conflictp And responsiveness to nev/ goals and consti- 
tuencies niay niodify instituLional character and purpose in unin- 
tended dirc' iionii. Certain disadvantages, such as instability, may be 
inlierent in tlie institute model, but others, such as goal displace- 
nient, may reflect inadequate management control in complex uni- 
versities. The principal point at issue Is whether the institut*^ model 
can or should be applied more gcneraily in American higher educa- 
tion andj if so, hew [ts liabilities can be minimized and its aaets 
developed and exploited. 

Controvc^y and Criticism 

Institutes have geneiated criticisms and complaints far out 
of proportion to their numbers. One recent critic observed: "On 
a rough guess, I should think at least 75 per cent of all existing 
institutes, centers and bureaus in the academic sphere of the uni- 
versity should be phased out'" (Negbetj 1971, p. 219), Many ob- 
server believe that institutes not only fail to make a positive 
contribution but are the chief culprits in an alleged prostitution of 
the purpose of the American univemty. One of the most common 
complaints is that institutes, with their programs of sponsored re- 
search and public service, have undermined teaching. N^bet sug- 
gests a need to clear the scene. * "There cannot be any liwnoring of 
teaching so long as there is left in exLstencc the whole, vast structure 
of research-dominated^ — ^especially large-scale, rKearch-dominated 
^ — ^institutes and centeii that tower above all else in the university 
today , . . . Until this thick overgrowth is cleared, it is difficult to 
see how the function of teaching can again become an honored one 
on the American campus" (pp. 224-225 )\ 

A corollary charge is that institutes have weakened the 
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' partmcnt by iyphoning off the timej loyaltieg, and talents of 
iiculty which would otherwise be wholly devot^sd to its work* 
Moreover, conflict can result from a dual system of rewards in 
which departmental faculty members with appointment in an 
institute appear to receive disproportionate support for rMearch 
and scholarly activity while faculty member employed only in the 
departaient not only are left with less support for reearch but 
believe they carry heavier teaching loads as part of the bargain. 

Some of the bitterest critics say institutes have weakened 
the authority structure in the university, ITie principal offender 
here is the joint appointment, an alleged fragmentation of faculty 
effort in two or more units, and the accompanying problems of 
coordination, community, and equity. Faculty membei^ employed 
jointly in inititut^ and departments sometink^ receive perquisite 
not available to tb.dir colleague employed solely in the department 
or solely in the Institute, A favor denied in one quarter sometime is 
granted in another. Judgments by chairmen and directors on salary 
increase, promotion, tenure, and merit can differ. TTie fundamental 
fear eKpre^ed by some is that in^;titutes weaken the authority of 
the departinent chairman and the senior membera of the faculty 
and, in so doing, weaken the authority of the university to exert 
nectar)* controls on a wide range of crucial peiionnel matteii. 

Those concemed with tidiness in the academic conmiunity 
cridcize institute and centers for their apparent fragmentation of 
the strucf re. Complex as the t)pical univmity may be with as 
many as ^ himdr^d or more academic departmente distributed 
among a dozen or more college, the introduction of thirty, fortyj 
or perhaps as many as one hundred institutes dfatributed at random 
throughout the hierarchy further contubutes to the sense of dis- 
organisation. Added to this is the confusion introduced by lack of 
standardized terans such as insUtutCj center, bureau, and so forth. 
By and large, the distinctions and usage are inconsistent and 
arbitrary. 

One of the most basic criticisms is the rejection of the pur- 
poses institute and center have been CTeatcd to serve. Many within 
the academic community do not accept their functions as appro- 
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priate to the mission of the unive^ity. A related factor is the alleged 
introducdon of a "knowledge for profit" motive, Jacques Baraun 
(1968)5 ^ his statement on The American UnwersUy^ describe 
the academic rat race : 

The scholar^ almost in proporiion to his capacity for 
juggling claims soon Tealizes that he must emrt himself 
harder and harder to maintain the same output. Such is the 
natural result of modern communications: as consultant to 
one firm^ he attracts the notice of three otherSf which write 
him alluring offers. In Washingtonj his success with one 
project leads to his becoming a referee on others; within the 
profession^ his discoveries suggest that a group of fellow 
workers should start a new journaL He must be the editor 
and see whether it cannot be homed in his university, Mean-^ 
while J right there at home and unknown to him^ notable men 
in different disciplines have come to ihe conclusion that the 
world requires the immediate study of a neglected subject- 
say^ the social impact of science. Nothing less than a new in- 
stitute will accomplish thisj as the work is interdisciplinary. 
Our man is approached^ he is interested^ he has connections. 
Before he knows it^ he is writing prospectuses^ haggling with 
the university office .vf projects and grants about proposed 
hud gets J sitting through meetings where the word angle in 
the first draft is thoughtfully changed to approach and back 
again [p. 22], 

This kind of opportunistic orientation to the academic marketpIacCj 
the searching after grants, the lending of on^elf to the high^t 
bidder — these are the qualiti^ to whicli 7nany object and for which 
they hold institutes rMponsible* Scholarship for profit, it is alleged, 
has debased univereity purpa^ and contributed substantially to 
the confidence crisis and confusion over puiposc in which many 
universiti^ now find themselv^. 

Criticisrns of institutes are numerous and pereiitent* Some 
critic^ sec the univemty in a pur^t state, unrelated to functional, 
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utilitarian^ or iocietal purposes. Others wish to turn back the clackj 
to bring back the more tranquil good old days when tim^ were 
simpler and purposes more circumscribed. Still othen seek tlie ideal 
univcmty, and for many who seek this ideal higher education insti- 
tution, institutes would not be part of their Utopian design. 

Critics often ignore the fact that the contempor...7 uni- 
vcraity has changed largely at the direction nf the society that 
supporte it and the academic men who run it. Although the teach- 
ing of undergraduate students was the principal purple of most 
universititt prior to World War 11, they now carry en a wide array 
of functions that extend far beyand this initial conception. Charges 
that institutes have weakened academic department are hard to 
take seriously in view of the astounding rise in power and influence 
of the department during the last two decades. While it may he 
true that institute and centera have modified the power and 
authority structure^ the redistribution has had positive as well as 
negative eflecte. 

Charges of a fragmented academic community, howei er, 
remain largely unanswered. Cleariy, institutes arc not well inte- 
grated with the university's organizational structure. On most 
campuses, institutes have grown rapidly, apart from the basic aca- 
dcmic plan of the institution, and on a larply opportunistic and 
pragmatic basis j the r^ult is a bewildering spider's network of or- 
ganizational relationships. Though the lack of a grand d^ign has 
made possible experimentation with new reladonships and struc- 
ture, the time may be at hand when most universities will want to 
draw from the best of their experience and bring greater order in 
the development and management of institute. 

Coming to Grips with Issues 

Both opponents and advocate agree that Insdtute often 
exist outside the central life of the university. Opponents see them 
as autonomous, opportunistic^ and distorting basic unive^ity goals 
and purpose. Advocates, especially those involved in the day to day 
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works see institutes as isolated, disenfranchised, and exploited. Some 
of the conflict in views stems from a general lack of understanding 
of institutes as an alternative to the departments an altemotive that 
should complement the department but neither mimic nor replace 
it. 

At least five major issues must be resolved by colleges and 
univcrsiti^ as they attempt to integrate institutes and centera more 
fully than they have been* Firat, and clearly the most important of 
th^e i^u^s is the relationship betv/een the goals and purposes of 
the institute and univemty objective. Numerous instance can be 
cited in which institute goals were at cross-purposes with those of 
the parent univeraity. The mere existence of an external funding 
source and the excuse that *"no univeraity monies are involved" can 
no longer serve as an alibi. Clarified research is only one aspect of 
this issue. Universities must periodically evaluate and appraise in- 
stitute perfonnance and devise some orderly mechanism for ensur- 
ing that its activities do indeed accord with broad institutional 
purposes, Moreoverj the academic community at large and univer- 
sity administrators in particular must play a more active role than 
they pr^ently do in shaping the goal structure of institutes to guard 
against the charge of goal displacemciu resulting from an ovt:/ly 
opportunistic pursuit of external fund sources. 

The appropriate placement of institute in the organization 
must also be decided. The basic issue here^ again^ is who controls 
whom. Some universities have initiated programs to bring all 
institutes within colleges and departments. Others have moved in 
the opposite direction^ removing all th^e units from control of 
academic departments and colleges. The fundamental question is 
which set of valu^ will prevaih If institutes are placed within the 
departmental and college structure^ one must expect that the funda- 
mental values of the discipline or profession will eventually reipi* 
If one separates institute from the direct control of departments 
and colIegeSj appropriate systems of academic controls either within 
or analogous to those exercised on most campuses through univer- 
sity senat% must be constructed to ensure that these units are 
brought within the decision-making and control mechanisms of the 
institution* 
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The third major issue is the future of institutes and centers 
as scarce flnancial resources continues to decrease on many cam- 
puB^, What wiU happen when the crunch comes? Will r^ourccs 
be taken away from departments and coUeges to support sagging 
iiutitute budgets? Are the limited new moni^ available to the 
institudon to be channeled dbproportionately to support those in- 
stitute in flnancial stress? And if thee funds are noc used to support 
imtitutei and center, on what basis is tlik decision reached? Cf 
institutes are genuinely attuned to institutional goals and purpwe, 
should they not share proportionatftly in available resource? 
Should not msdtutes be relieved of some of the necessity of Uving 
from hand to mouth from the academic marketplace? ITiese qu^- 
tions, of course, are affected by the extent to which various con^ 
stituencies, particularly state lepslatoiB and statewide coordinating 
boardSj undeiitand mstitute functions to be not only legitimate but 
nectary. 

Many universities must also confront the issue of full legiti- 
mization of nontcachmg functions as a component in univewity 
goals. Although many univeraiti^ profess a triumvu-ate of puip«^ 
—teaching, r^earch, and service— organizational structure have 
been designed principally to carry out the teaching funcdon. Speci- 
fically, departments are best suited to instruct undergraduate and 
graduate majom and to carry out "departmental-' research. If the 
university indeed do^ punue three major objecUves, what further 
reflnem^t of the organi^adonal structure is needed to accommo- 
date the full TMige of pu^oses? 

Ilie final mm to be addrwed is the present du^ system 
of prof^ional personnel poHcies applied to faculty members em- 
ployed in academic departments md to those prof^ionals employed 
only in institute. Many good arguments can be heard in defense 
of the status quo, but the basic question remains: Which benefits, 
ttsential to those who labor in departments, are somehow not 
needed by those employed in institute? Tenure, promotion, and 
other faculty penonnel policies are under review at many univer- 
sities, and such reexamination should inquire into the po^ibility of 
reducing the pr^cnt inconsistenciK and inequities. 
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Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



The ultimate role of institutes and centers in the university is 
undecided, but unquestionably it will differ among inititutions. 
Despite their ahortcominps institute have added a structural alter- 
native and a contrasting dimension to the organizational configura- 
tion. They enable higher education institutions to accept new 
r^ponsibilities and pursue them in new ways. How to strengthen 
their contributions and diminish their weakn^es is the primary 
task. Within this context ways to improve the functioning of the 
whole university may also be found. 

Summary of Fiudinp 

A combination of forc^—societalj professional, and institu- 
tional—contributed to the rapid growth of institute and centeis. 
The growing dependence of society on scientific and technological 
innovation and the related influx of foundation, industri^, and 
government funds unqu^tionably were critical factors. Money 
available for r^earch and development incre^ed dramatically. 
Much of the increased support was b^ed on a strong utilitarian or 
problem-solving motive which required a different orientation by 
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universities and a somewhat 1^ rigid defease of disciplinary 
boundari^. New ways of organizing and relating prof^ional per- 
sonnel were also necessary; the professorial independence of in- 
dividual faculty decreased somewhat in favor of coordinated team 
efforti. 

Concurrent with the proliferation of institutes was a growth 
in academic professionalism that emphasized the importHnce of 
creating knowledge rather than merely transmitting it. More and 
more, institutions required faculty to demonstrate competence 
through evidence of publication and national reputation. These 
practice, in turn, cDntributed to the ascendency of the r^earch 
function and to the emergence of institutes as instruments useful 
to the faculty in satisfying profasional career needs. 

For other faculty membera, institutes oflfcred career satis- 
factions not otherwise available and perquisites, such as secretarial 
help, travel, and time for research. Not all faculty membei^, of 
coune, found th^e attractions persuasive^ and majority faculty 
iupport for the ^tablishment of an institute was rare. This goal 
w^ still achieved with the sanction of a critical ma^ of faculty 
members, preferably led by a capable scholar-entrepreneur, who 
could articulate the goals to be served by the institute, devise aiid 
communicate the eflBcacy of the means to achieve thrae ends, and 
mobilize the essential support both inside and outeide the univci^ity. 

Institutes and centers did not originate oitirely as a r^ult 
of the utilitarian aims of external sponsora or the career ambitinn^ 
of faculty members. Institutional concerns were also iniporti 
The d^ire of faculty to initiate, direct, or be a part of institute 
made these units helpful to administratoii trying to recruit and 
retain able faculty members. Administrators also used them as in- 
struments to strengthen graduate education and increase r^earch 
productivity. Problems of communication and coordination among 
departoients led some administratora to view institute as useful in 
coping with these enigmas. And although some generated their 
share of conflict, institutes were also used by some univeraity admin- 
fatratois to resolve conflicts, to separate warring factions, or to 
otherwise keep peace within the academy. 
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Univeraity administrator approved propwals to create new 
institutes not only because they might help the institution do better 
the thinp it was already doings but in the hope that the new in- 
stitute might take on new taskSj serve new constituenci^j in new 
waySj with greater eflFectivene^. For some univeniti^j institutes 
apparently held out the prospects of grcatn^s. Self-conscious of a 
mod^t academic standing, some administrrtors srns? in institutes the 
chmce to increase institutional visibility and prestige^ while otiiera 
attempted departmental reform by creating institutes. 

Obviouslyj not all forces operated in each instance^ and 
some factors were more significant in certain universides than in 
others. The principal impetus for establishing institute in some 
institutions came almost exclusively from the faculty^ while in others 
initiative derived primarily irom members of the administration. 
Yet nearly all successfully established and operating institutes met 
minimum criteria: They addressed a societal need; university ad- 
ministrative concurrence was given; and a core of faculty members 
was committed to bring the institute into being. 

The functions carried out by institutes are usually more 
restricted than those of departments, and much of the special utility 
of institutes and the bulk of their special contribution to the organ!- 
zational configuration stem from these more specific and limited 
functional definitions* Any of the iliree function'^ normally asso- 
ciated with the mission of Dmplex universities may be performed 
by instituteSj but a single unit rarely has an unlimited mandate to 
perform all activities. More commonly, it is restricted to one or two 
functions; whereas academic departments usually have broad as= 
signments to provide undergraduate and graduate instructional 
programSj carry out researchj and engage in public service* 

How an institute docs its work also is circumscribed. Some 
institutes directly perform the function— teaching, research, or 
public service. Othere are designed specifically to administer and 
coordinate performance. And still other institutes facilitate the 
activities of other units. Libraries, for example, perhaps the oldest 
form of a special purpose center, facilitate the teaching and research 
of othere. Computer centers are created principally to aid, not to 
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perform, teaching and rttearch. The nature and extent; of institute 
limitations can be illustrated by a functional matrix relatinf the 
three typm jf functions and the three ways of addreffiing those 
functions. No institute claiming to perform all nine combinaUons 
of functions was identified. TTie minion of m^t msdtut^ re^ 
stricted principally to one or two combinations, such as the per- 
formance of research, the administratiun of public service, or the 
facilitation of instructior and research. 

The fact that many professional staff membere emplpyed by 
institute are engaged in a broad range of acdviti^ reflects the 
need for career satisfactions beyond those available in centera. This 
variety may also be related to career expectations for faculty mem- 
ber and the assumption that each should demonstrate succesful 
performance in all three functional areas. In most cas^, th^e 
career needj are met through joint appointmente to dcpai^taents 
and institutes^ but when such appointments are not pracdcal or 
possible, it is not uncommon for institute staff membera to con- 
tribute their time to departmente in return, for example, for the 
opportunity to teach. 

There are understandable pressures to broaden the functions 
of institute, Opportunitira for increased career sa^factions for 
institute staff member and the organizational stability and security 
that come from having broadly stated mtasions preent genuine 
attractions. Such expansion, however, would tend to minimize the 
special functional qualitiM of instit^^tes and diminish ^heir signifi- 
cance as an alternative to the departmental organizational form. 
It may be nece^ary and d^irable to expand the mandate of selected 
institute, but their status thus become akin to that of a depart- 
ment or schooL 

The ability of institutes to bring about interdisciplinary col- 
laboration is an important but perhaps overemphastaed function* 
Three different mod^ of collaboradon were identified. Faculty 
members from several different disciplinra^ for example, may work 
together on a single project^ carry out the rwearch as a team^ and 
develop a single integrated report of their findinp. Or faculty 
member from leveral discipline may work independently on se^ 
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arate aspectt of a larger p-obleni. In a third model, faculty mem- 
beis from a single discipline^ working as a team, may call on 
pmom from motLer dLscipIine or discipline to give supplementary 
a^ktance as required. All three models of collaboration are widely 
applied, although institute in the physical and life sciences appar- 
ently use the first mtdel more extensively than do others- 
Few institute directons claimed that all their programs were 
interdisciplinary, and most institutes in the ph>^ical and life science 
and social science^bumanitics groups reported a comparatively 
small number of different disciplines represented on their profes- 
sional staffs. Water center dlrectorB did not claim a great deal of 
collaboration, but^ in factj more departments and disciplines were 
reproented on their staffs than on thasc of the other two categoric. 
The critical factor in institute functioning is not collaborations per 
se, and the number of discipline involved, but the ability to co» 
ordinate the talents of several professionals in accomplishing a single 
task or goaL 

Institute organizational models fall along a continuum de- 
fined by two extremes: One is characterized by a stable budget 
and by a centrally offlced staff v/hich is employed on a continuing 
basis and which maintains primary tics and professional identity 
within the institute; in the others prof^ional staff memben are 
employed largely on a part-time temporary basis and have offices in 
as well as prof^lonal ties and identity with their academic depart- 
ments. The institute has little permanently assi^ed space, an 
irregular budget^ and little equipment. 

TTiree general typ^ of institutes were identified along this 
continuum and the principal difference among the three were 
traced to differences in th^ stability of goalsj programs, and re- 
sources. Standard institutes raembled the typical bureaucratic or- 
ganization. Goals and budget levels were relatively stablCj and 
program activiti^ were reasonably predictable. As a r^ult^ per- 
sonnel, space, and equipment requirement also tended to be 
comparatively secure. Adaptive institutes faced somewhat different 
conditions. Their goals, program activities, and rate of r^ourcc 
consumpfinn v/ere le^ predictable^ and consequently penonnel and 
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space demands were less stable. Adaptive institute were more likely 
to use paic-time aad temporary personnel, to have decentralized 
office spaces and to shift their programs to meet changes in r^ourca 
and the varvirig needs of their clients. At the far end of the con- 
tinuum were what might be called shadow institute s~h^t A to find 
and, once identifleds sometimes rejected as being merely paper 
institutes without substance. Their director, typically, worked part- 
time; theii stafls, budgets, and facilitte frequently were nonexistent. 
As organizations, they appeared at times to be hgments of faculty 
fantasy. Their dormant state and their lack of commitment to a 
pardcular ongoing program, however, did provide a latent network 
of talent that could be activated to meet new needs should they 
arise. In the current form, shadow insdtut^ can provide the uni- 
versity with a low-cost option of maintaining an organizational 
capability that might be broaght to life in lime of need. Too 
frequently, however^ these iristitutes were products of faculty chi- 
ni^ra or administrative timidity. 

Hie three typ^ carry assets as well as liabilities. The adap= 
tive and shadow institute models offer an alteniative to the conven- 
tional bureaucratic organizational fomis provide peater operating 
flexibility, and enhance the application of newer management tech- 
niques such as program planning budgeting systems. Standard 
institute, on the other hand, conform to conventional expectations 
about what organizations should be and provide their clients with 
greater assurance of stability and time^proven reliability. Staff 
membera in the standard model may be more secure and have 
greater career satisfactions. Perhaps for thee re^onSj director of 
the two flexible models frequently strive to increa^ stability in their 
organizations and, in time, to transform them into standard insti- 
tutes. 

Although institutes and centere are sometimes referred to as 
autonomous^ much of the control over goalsj programs, and per- 
sonnel rests outside the institute with granton and academic de- 
partment. Although the or^nizational structure of the compIcK 
univei^ity has changed with the advent of injtitutes, power^ the 
ability to control rewards and sanctions, remains principaUy in 
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academic departmenti. Most institute may appoint profe^ional 
^iionnel outside the departmental and codege structures but com» 
pararively few such appointments are made except in the larg^t^ 
mm heavily research-oriented universities. 

Most institute staff members hold joint appointments in 
academic dcpartmcnte* Profe^orial title^j access to tenure, and 
participation in governance frequently arc available only through 
departmental appointment. Such appointments, however, often 
give departments power io influence important pereonnel matters 
such as promotions and salary^ increase. And, signiflcanUyj the 
need to provide a joint appointment as inducement allows depart- 
ments to control the initial recruitment of institute stafT membci^, 
to grant favors^ and to "discipline'' when necessary. 

Departments ?iso exercise controls through formal and 
informal Moment of institute. Some univeiiities require formal 
periodic evaluations of institute programs and accomplishments. 
Representatives from academic departments or the faculty senate 
(typically open only to department^affiliated faculty) may be called 
upon to conduct the review. Moreoverj on an informal basis, care- 
fully placed comments within and beyond the institution can subtly 
shape opinions and professional judgments about the equality of in= 
stitute accomplishments. 

Yet institutes^ not without their own pov/er and influence, 
tend to hold their own. Access to increased financial support for 
researchj released time from departmental teaching dutie^^ employ- 
ment opportunidtt during the summer months^ and travel funds 
may be provided. Department chairmen can expand the breadth 
and depth of their itaffSj solve certain departmental financial and 
management problemsj find employment for graduate studentSj and 
meet other departmental needs through cooperation with institutes. 
If cae were to distinguish between po%ver and its more informal 
counterpart influencej one might suggest that institutes exercise 
considerable influence within the university authority structure 
but that the power rmts principally in the departments. 

TTiough many institutes have advisory committees, they are 
used primarily to maintain satisfactory working relations and to 
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reolve conflicts between the institute and other units and con- 
sutuPnts inside and outside the univeisity. Institutej are vulnerabk 
to a vancty of prcffiurcs from grantora, extemal constituent group, 
academic departments, profesional staff membcis, university ad' 
mmistratois, and othera. Advisory committees arc useful mechanisms 
for identifying conflict and managing these pressures. Committees 
are usually composed of academic or external power figures such 
as deans and department chairmen, state agency officials, and 
other official representatives from constituent groups. Few professors 
and scientiscs who do not also hold significant administrative posi- 
tions are members. Some committees play a low-keyed, general 
advisory role, and in a significant number of instances the advLsory 
committee was openly reported to be nonfuncUonal. Many water 
center dircctore attributed a significant role to their committees, but 
other institutes tended to rate the program and policy influence of 
the committee quite low. No instance was found in which the com- 
mittee was reported to play a strong governance or decision-making 
role. 



The strongest inflMence in shaping iiutitute programs is 
apparently the institute director, suggesting that cflfective academic 
leadership, important in all sectors of the univetsity, may be espe- 
cially important in institutes and centera. The substitution of a task 
or problem orientation for a disciplinary orientation, the need for 
highly coordinated teamwork, and the frequent need to make rapid 
shifte in goals and program resources require strong leadership. And 
dircctore often must generate a significant measure of their financial 
support from extemal, and not necessarily recurring, sources. In 
contrast to the department chairman, the director is more likely to 
be an academic entrepreneur, capable of relating to foundadon 
officere, government ofificials, and industrial executives as well as 
to his colleagues, and willing to a^ume a considerable measure of 
pereonal responsibility for the survival and prosperity of the insti- 
tute. Accepting thrae responsibilities, the director also tends to exer- 
cise increased power and influence in institute programs and 
polici^. 

When comparing institutes and academic departments in- 
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stitute directoii and university administratoi^ agreed that institute 
enable the university to establish new ^als and rapond to new con- 
itituencies; shift r^ources to meet new responsibilitiea ; temporarily 
restructure the institution; provide greater visibility for areas of 
institutional specialization. Both also believed that institutes more 
than departments were effective in assembling interdisciplinary 
teams; allowed the institution to emphasize applied pubHc service 
or problem-oriented r^earch; and were effective in generating 
additional financial support. Administrator and director had some 
doubts about the institute as an optimum location for faculty career 
development. TTie overwhelming majority of icspondents con- 
cluded that institutes do not pr^ent better carf er advancement 
opportunities for younger staff membera than departments do. 
Perhaps this condusion was related to the conviciionj also held by 
both groups of r^pondentSj that institutes do not enable appraisal 
of junior staff membeii for possible subsequent tenured appoint- 
ments m effectively as do departments. 

Recommendatioiis 

What recommendadons can be advanced to strengthen the 
role of institute and centeii in the univenitys to minimize the nega- 
tive aspects experienced in the pastj and enhance their contribution 
to the total effectivene^ of the institution? The following six recom- 
mendations are drawn from the context of this study. 

Firsts univcreiti^ should devote more attention to the nature 
of institute programs and accomplishments and make sure that the 
character of each institute ii congruent with that of the univenity. 
Many observers have viewed the growth of institutes m overly 
opportunistic^ too responsive to the whims of government and 
foundations^ too eager to seek additional money—regardless of the 
purpose and the strings attached. Too frequently the judgment of 
academic entrepreneurs may be a substitute for the criteria of initi- 
tutional purpose. Proposed curriculum changes and new degree 
programs are subjected to an almost endless series of reviews and » 
are judged in terms of needj cost, and alignment with the inslitu- 
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ticn^ nmion. But a multimilHon^dollar research or service pro^ 
gram can pm through most Inititutional councila with little delay 
if the budget page shows an appropriate calculation of overhead 
cosy. While this lack of scrutiny has enabled institutes to r^pond to 
new constituenci^ and to addr^ important purpose that other- 
vdse rnight have been disallowed, it hm also contributed to an 
inability of univemties to control and defend their pu^wes, M a 
r^ult, inBtitut^ are seen by many as lerving private ends, or, m 
Paul Dressel and associates (1569) charged, 'The basic difficulty 
is that universities have come to be dominated by their profrasors 
rather than by their purpose'' (p* 24). 

^ The task of relating institute proposals to institutional pur- 
poses k not easy. Institutional puiposei are pluralistic, sometimes 
conflicting, and invariably difficult to define. As a r^ult, the criteria 
against which proposals for new institute and programs can be 
judged are weak and ill defined. Some statements sugg^t that the 
principal bask for Judgment is the extent to which an institute 
would serve some secondary interest of depaitments, faculty mem- 
hem, or graduate studente. It is apparently difficult to get at the 
more intangible questions of overall mmon, society-s needs, and the 
likely contribution of institute progrms toward these ends. 

Hie argument k sometimes advanced that as long as an 
external agency will finance a ^vcn program, the fine points of 
merit need not be debated, for it actually costs the institution 
nothing. Analysis of institute budgets, however, suggeste that nearly 
all receive institutional core support, usually in the range of 20 to 
33 per cent, and that the larger the amount of funds from external 
sourc^j the larger the institudon's core contribution. Moreover, 
programs require space ^ they consume the talents of people; they 
broaden and complicate the task of administrative leadeiship; and 
indeed in the aggregate they can change the character of the in- 
stitution. Thus, no institute or institute program is without its costs* 
^e highest institutional coste, m has been demonstrated on some 
campuses with large weapons r^earch funding, may occur In pro- 
grams in which the directly calculable eKpenditures appear to be 
the leait. The important l^ue is the program's congruence with 
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the institutional mission^ and this relationship should be estabh'shed 
by the univeiiity ite^lf— not by external agencies or by selected 
academic entrepreneuii. 

Some institutions have attempted to franie criteria against 
which such judgments can be made. One set, developed by the 
University of California (1968, p, 6), is as follows: (1) scholarly 
productivity associated with the institute; (2) number of graduate 
students meaningfully associated with the institute; {3) extent to 
which the institute create an interdepartmental or interdisciplinary 
meeting group; (4) ease of finding a new director within the group 
when the occasion aris^; (5) nature and amount of external 
funding; (6) extent to which the institute f^ten graduate educa- 
tion; (7) service to the state and nation. Though such criteria are 
a marked advancement over the norm in most univeiiities and sug* 
gest some critical issuraj they concentrate too heavily un secondary 
by-prgductSj such as employment of graduate students and the 
amount of external funding. Too little attention m given to the 
major substantive issu^ of institutional and institute minion and 
social need. 

The following questions sugg^t criteria that might address 
these somewhat more intangible issues. Arc the proposed programs 
and the general character of the institute congruent with broadly 
defined institutional goals and purposes? Would approval of a new 
institute or new program propo^sals contribute to or enhance the 
operational definition of mission? How does the proposed institute 
or program relate to the needs of society? Is its social purpose one 
the university would wish to defend and advance? If serving such 
a purpose is beyond the traditional institutional missioUj should 
goals be reconceived and updated to incorporate these social ends? 

What resources are nccdedj not only in terms of budget, 
but in terms of space, times human talents, and other requirements? 
Are the social and institutional priorities sufficient to merit this 
investment of resources in preference to other alternative allocation 
patterns? What are the implications of the proposed institute or 
program for changing the nature of the institution? Recognizing 
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that institutional character is not static, would approvarof this in- 
itituta or program shape it in deirable directions? 

Suggestions that universiti^ should be 1^ opportunistic, 
devote more attention to the relfvancc of program proposals, and 
and cauie decbioni on prioriti^ tj be made inside rather than out- 
iide the institution are not new in any sense. The failure to r^pond 
to th^e admonitions stems partly from a lack of clarity md an 
abaenca of agreement on institutional purposes. Some argue that a 
university should not itrive for a neatly deflned mission. Evan whan 
definitions are made they are frequently so broad as to appear 
relatively usel^^ m guides to specific decisions. And tha mmm of 
relating institute propttals and programs to Instltutlouai pu^c^a 
are nearly alwayi inadequate. Who define pu^os^, sugg^te prior- 
iti^j and accepte the burden for saying *'yes" or "no"? Perhaps 
mc re important than "who" is "how'^—through what means and 
mechanisms are such decisions to be made? 

If univcmtii!s are to gain greater control over their purples 
and make decisions about institute in other than the simptet 
tenm^ new decision-making mechanisms need to be ^tablishad to 
ensure agreement between institute and univeiiity puipc^. Cam* 
pus-^wida review councils, open hearinp, different funding pattams 
by the federal government and foundations, more if phisticated 
institutional planning, and more careful review of institute pro-^ 
grams by central administrative officers are a few of the options. 
TTie appropriate machanismi will vary among institutions, but 
certainly tha opportunisticj uncoordinated, eKtenially guided growth 
of institutes and their pfograma must pva way to a mora carefully 
reasonadj rationally planned, and institutionally defensible pattern 
of developments Such a shift will be ^ential not only in evaluating 
new programs and proposals but in mergingj phasing out, or tanni- 
nating institutes whose functions have been accomplished or which 
have low priority. The dangai^ of the more careful rcviaw and 
scrutiny are that proposalj for change may become hopele^ly 
bogged down in debate and in defense of tha status quo. There are 
many reasons to qu^tion the abUity of univeraiti^ to make tha 
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tough reviewi required to bring irutitute and univcuity purpoies 
into line, but the costs of failing to do so, now apparent after two 
decade of uncontrolled growth, may be higher than most institu- 
tions can Of should pay. 

Seconds we recommend that university policy rdating to 
peiionnel matters, such as title, promotion, benefits, and perquisiteSs 
should be uniform, regardle^ of the specific division in which the 
professional person fa employed or the functions he performs. Some 
will take exception to the sugg^tion that personnel policies should 
be reexamined with a view toward diminishing the difference. On 
campuses where institute ^ and centers are well accepted^ one can 
argue that a major reason for this harmony is the evolved-through- 
experience reservation of tenure granting and other privileges to 
departments. In addition^ a case can be made that tenure and the 
title of profepor should be r^erved for those who ^^profess," Beyond 
th^e somewhat philaophical considerations are the practical prob- 
lems of making continuing commitments on soft money. 

Such dual polici^, however, reflect certain inconsistencies 
which, while explainable in tenns of tradition and pragmatic utility^ 
may be incre^ingly difficult to apply and defend. Problems are 
minimized in some institutions by making sure that all or nearly all 
prof clonals have acce^ to the 'preferred ' policies through depart- 
mental affiliation. On campuses where institutes are still few and 
relatively small th^e tactics wurk with only occasional strain and 
inequity. But in institutions that rely heavily on institutes which 
may be larger than the departments with which profrasional staff 
members are or would be affiliated, the picture is quite different. 

The r^ults of dual policies are evident in interpei^onal 
inequities and apparent feclinp of second-class status, in low 
morale among prof^ional institute itaffj and in feelings of aep- 
arateness and isolation. Movement of personnel among univei^ity 
divisions and functions is retarded because faculty members want 
to gain or maintain accc^ to the preferred sector. Those who aplit 
their appointments between the two camps frequcndy find that 
significant decisions regarding their future—on rank, promotion. 
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tenure— may not be made Jomtly, but principally, if not solely, by 
the academic departmant, 

Thmt problems apply differently to different institutionj. A 
few univeiBiti^ have only a few imtitutei, and for them the diffi- 
cultly are still comparatively minor. But for univeiiities with nearly 
m many institute as departments and for unlvemties that wkh to 
make increased use of the institute as an orpnizational fonn, 
greater equity in pciionnel policies may be «ential. Specific areas 
for institutional review include appointment and promotion poli- 
cial participation in institutional governance and dcckion-^making, 
including mcmbe^hip or repracntation in imtitutionwide govem- 
ing bodiy • fringe benefits, including poHcia on retirement policies 
and sabbatical leav^j equity m job security and academic freedom, 
with essentially common standards applied univei^itywide regard- 
1^ of the sector of miployment or source of funds. 

Implementation of a consistent policy will undoubtedly re- 
sult in new problems and mum, Universitiei now take substantial 
risks in seeking and accepting external grant funds because institute 
staffs can be cut sharply in tim^ of economic emergency. Recent 
experience has demonstrated, however, that such flexibility may be 
equally ^ential across the institution— for departments as well as 
institute. A Jiift toward a single policy for all pr^^ional pe^pn- 
nel -^^niild aiso modify the power relationship within academic 
d -.^ ancnts and between departments and institute. Faculty mem- 
beis, for example, would not nece^arily have to hold membeiihip 
in a departaient in order to gain access to special criiploymmt 
perqufaites, and department would have fewer controls over insti- 
tute staff. The quality controls now zeroised by department would 
also be loosened, and new ones would need to be devised, preferably 
for the whole institution and applied so m to enhance consistency 
in policim and to ease the transfer of prof^ional staff between 
departments and institute. 

Our third recommendation is that the special structural and 
functional characteristics of institutes should be presented and their 
utility as complmentaiy organizational units enhanced. We have 
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d^cribed th^e special attributes as task orientation^ flexible goafa 
and itructure, and restricted functional mandate. Many of the 
alleged special advantage of institute and centere stem direcdy 
from th^e organizational qualities. Argument that institutes should 
be allowed to increase their functions^ to concentrate their r^ourra 
on teachings reearch, and public service in a broad general prob- 
lem area^ occasionally have merit and result^ in effect, in the crea- 
tion of a new professional school But whotaale transformations 
would d^troy their unique contribution to the university organiza- 
tional conflguration. 

Broad functional mandates arc attractive to those in insti- 
tutes* AuthorizaUon to engage in a wide range of activities can 
contribute to security^ enable professional staff members to obtain 
a range of career iatisfactioaSj and pennit directors to expand 
iignificantly their base of operations. Yet if institute goals were 
viewed as relativ^ely permanents if most pfofessional staff members 
saw their relationship with the institute as stable and continulngs 
if the institute were allowed to engage in instruction^ r^earchj and 
public service . however it wished and to operate under a set of 
uniform professional peiionnel policieSj the institute would become 
simply another academic department. Failure to .retain the re- 
strictedj task-oriented focus of institutes would decrease the useful- 
ness of institutes m complementary organizational forms and as 
alternatives to the departmental structure, 

Fourthj we believe policies and procedures should be estab- 
lished for effective and systematic review of institute f m and 
proposalss with a majoT review to be conducted at least once every 
five years, Few organizations relish the prospect of being evaluated. 
Survival is a very basic instinct whether applied to human beinp 
or the organizations to which they belongi and institutes do not 
often dissolve gracefully at the conclusion of their tasks. Nor, per- 
hapSj should they. Early definitions of mission tend to change, and 
regular reapprafaals and redefinitions are appropriate. Shifts in 
emphasis, howeverj too frequently tend to be govenied by the 
market—by what sponsoi^ are willing to buy—and not by system- 
atic review and evaluation. Such market-oriented shifts contribute 
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to goal displacement^ in which an Institute revera^ the priority 
between 'm gowk and its means and the wmning of the contract 
become the only real goal. 

To look at the problem from another peiipectivej many 
univenito have placed enrollment ceilinp on the institution as a 
whole or on specific programs. Change in the birth rate and coh 
lege-attendance pattenis sugg^t a comparatively stable enrollment 
picture in future years. With such static conditions^ should propo- 
iJi for new institute and centen be weighed solely in temn of the 
merit and eflfectivenesi of their progr^s or from the point of view 
of the overall balMice of programs within the institution? If a pro- 
posal k approved, are there old institute departments^ or colleges 
that could be phased out? Social needs chmge and institutional 
priorities shifty but the mechanisms for ensuring that univereity pro- 
grams are r^ponsive to th^e chwg^ are weak and often controlled 
by outside forc^. 

The review and evaluation of departmental as well as insti- 
tute goals, progranu, and accomplishments should be more S)^te- 
matic^ careful, and effective than they are at preent. Each institute 
shoidd receive a foimal review at least once every five years by a 
committee, appointed by the president of the univcreity, including 
representatives from the univemty administmtion, the constituents 
served^ the faculty, and the institute itself. Committee recommenda- 
tions might take various forms. In nearly all cases, recommenda- 
tions for improvement might be CKpectcd. Changes in emphasis 
and new alternative, directions, and priorities should be examined. 
Merger with another univei^ity unit, broadening m narrowing its 
scope of operations, fresh leaderehipj and even the possibility of 
phasing out all or portions of institute operations should be in- 
cluded among the altematives* 

University administmtors have been reluctant to deal with 
th^e isBum. Adidsoiy committer typically have had neither the 
mandate nor the disposition to initiate significant revien^* And 
institute director are conscious of the need for organizational sur- 
vival and itability, Nonethel^s the times \>ill demand much more 
careful review and evduation of programs and prioritite in all 
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sectors of univemtte. Large numbeis of inatitutcs now operate on 
moit campus. Growing pr^ure will force them to respond to 
new needi and new constituencies and to weed out obsolete pro- 
grama, 

Fifthj incre^ed attention should be given to the integration 
of institutes with the univeiiity in tenn^ of organizationj communi- 
cation, physical facilities, and governance. Evidence of the lack of 
a^imilation ii abundant* Institute directors and staff membem, for 
example, frequently complain that they are apparently outside the 
normal communication networks and do not receive many of the 
ordinary univemtywide communications that somehow bombard 
other membei^ of the faculty, Tlie physical facilities of institute are 
sometime located on the periphery of the campus, contributing to 
the feelinp of separaten^ and isoladon. Univereity planning efforte 
frequenLly ignore institutes and concentrate on departments and 
college. Separate pei^onnel policici and separate goveniance pat= 
terns ako contribute to poor integration, 

TTie problem of bringing institute into the university is 
partly organizational and partly attitudinal, but principally it is a 
policy problem. The structural aspect is perhaps most easily solved. 
Several universiti^ have established umbrella organizations to co- 
ordinate and administer the programs of a series of smaller insti- 
tute. For sample, at The Pennsylvania State University, the 
Institute for Science and Engineering serves as a general organiza- 
tional unit for several institutes and center^. No single design would 
be appropriate in all or even most instances, but institutiuns should 
reexamine their general structures in order to strengthen the tm 
between institutes and the univeraity as a whole. 

Much of the feeling of separateness among institute staff 
results not merely from organizational isolation but from prevailing 
attitudes that institute are somehow autonomous, chartered to 
define their own minion since they are supported in large part by 
funds from external sponsoii and are responsive to external con- 
stituencies. Moreover, they engage in t^ks and functions hktori- 
c^ly not pven heavy emphasis within the unive^ity. It Is not 
surprising^ therefore, that many institutes have not really been 
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embraced aa integral parts of the univeiBity. Ste^ can r id should 
be taken to bring about closer integration. As pcisonnel polici^ 
are reevaluated and made equitable mrm the institution and as 
institute programs are appraised and reafflnned in tenra of in- 
stitutional puipc^ and characterj considemble progreas can be 
made. And as the oi^anLiational structure of the univoiity is mod- 
ified to embrace the imtitut^^ the attitude as well m the fact of 
organizational isolation should change. 

Finally^ we reconimend that college and univeisiti^ make 
increased use of^institutcs md center as organizational alteniatlv^ 
to academic departments in areas of instruction m well as r^earch 
and public service. The pr^pect of more institute may be an 
anathema to some skeptic. The tim^j however^ call for a searching 
reesaminalion of all aspects of academic life, including the very 
organization of the univenity itself. In advancing such a po^ibility, 
v/e are rcmmded of the appropriate caution advanced by Orians 
( 1972) . "TTie thiiit for organizational solutions to enduring humim 
problems— perhaps derived from the effective organization of In- 
dustrial production and distribution—can lead to an overevalua- 
tion of research and research instUuta. We should not expect from 
knowledge more than we can expect frDm men'' (p. 180). And - 
should also not aspect from organizational structure more than we 
can expect from men. Nonethelessj there is re^on to look closely at 
further applications of the institute model as universiti^ attempt to 
modernize their organizational structure. 

Several concerns underlie the suggestion that institute 
might be more widely used than they now are— not to replace but 
to supplement the academic departmmt. One of the most obvious 
present challenge is that of sheer numbeiB. Univei^itltt that once 
enrolled fewer than ten thousand students now enrall more than 
twenty or thirty thousand, But enroUment tdls only part of the story 
of radical increase in institutional operations, The number of 
functioM served has grovNTi^ and the resource devoted to r^earchj 
developmentj and service have escalated. Terms such as the multi- 
versity have been coined to describe the change in scale that have 
come about. More recently^ requests have been made to decentra- 
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Um univeriiti^ and higher education Bystttm, to increaac options 
and variety, and to <;reate a stron^fcr "lense of soriaty*' within large^ 
imp rsonal institutional 

iialls for decratralization apparently ignore he fact that 
many current problenis stem not so much from exc^ive central 
control BB from inatitutional fragmentationj unintended decentrall- 
zaLion^ and lack of coordination. The departmcnte^ organised 
around disciplines rather than taaks^ require a high degree of co- 
ordination. Single mkB^ such as the education of undergraduate 
students, are split among different departments and offices. As stu- 
dents advance to upper-division and graduate work, concentration 
in the discipline tends to inrr-rLse and the oroblem of cross-depart- 
mentul coordination tlecreases. . the lowcr-divi^iuii level, however, 
the structuie requires a degree of interdepartmental and intemaff 
cooidination not easily achieved in iHr^e^ complex univeiiiti^. 

One key tn decr iH/ation ■ i duce dependence among 
\af: - operatiiiL. unit<> ana to delegate incrc^ed authority and 
u-ipoiwibility for a single lask to one unit. If unlveralti^ are to 
decentralize^ they must redefine tasks and modify their organiza- 
tional structures so that subunits require litde coordination. Insti- 
tute have accomplished this objective in the area of r^earch, 
gathering researches from several different disciplines with varied 
skills and coordinating a single, complex task. TTie same organiza- 
tional model might also be applied to improving undergraduate 
instruction by bringing together several of the now separate com- 
ponents easential to the task* 

The problem of whether to organize by task or specialty 
(discipline) is not unique to higher education. Business and indus- 
trial groups must also decide whether to protect the integrity of the 
several kinds of professional competence or to organize into project 
units and thereby mobilize the different skills required for a specific 
job. With the exception of institutes and centers and a limited num- 
ber of experimental and cluster colleges, however^ higher education 
institutions have seldom experimented with task-oriented itruc- 
tur^. The urge toward prof^ionalism and the unquestioned ad- 
herence to prafessional or disciplinary values have tended to wed 
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most imtitutioni to the departmental model. The expanaion of in- 
ititutiond rote and funcdom md the manive incre^^ in gcale 
of operation have been accommodated prmdpally by ^pandlng 
role definitions and ocpectatiom for faculty membeii md their 
deparmcnts rather than through ihifts in the organizational config- 
uration« 

More than a decade ago, Litchfield (1959) advanced the 
-notion that college and universities need to establish ''fleKibility of 
faculty organizational structure as an objective" (p. 356), The ve^ 
definition of the tmk might enable an institution to shaijen the 
operational definition of its mtoiori md to strengthen tiie bondi 
between institutional function and orgmnizational structure now 
largdy obliterated, 

A related re^on for considering CKpanded use of the insti- 
tute form k the penistent call for more divenity in higher educa- 
tion propMns, for more optiona, and Im homogeneity (Newman, 
1971 1 Martin, 1969: Camegie Comm.mon on Higher Education, 
1971). TTie convent ionri organizationa) structure is not wdl de- 
sired to enhance prop^ ^veiiity. It is difflcidt to fashion truly 
distinctive dtemativ^^ for no single office or unit really controls 
the curriculum, A departmmt influences that portion of a student's 
program taken in his major, but it k seldom able to f^hion a total 
and cohesive undergraduate educational experience. Institute could 
contribute to the development of more options, greater diversity, 
and broader choice mnong genuinely different alternatives than 
are pr^ently available to studmts. External dep*ee programs, eth- 
nic study, and experientially b^ed educational programs are only 
samples of the variety that might be introduced, 

Persfatent attempts have been made to develop and apply a 
program plMning budgeting sj^em (PPBS) in higher education. 
The reasons for such pr^ur^ are complex and reflect the increased 
costs of higher education, public consciousn^ of the Rowing tax 
dollars required by all levels of education, increased demands for 
public accountability, and a recognition by comply unive^iti^ 
themselves of tiieir inability to manage institutionaJ pro-ams and 
finance as cffecti^ly as they must, 
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The need for PPB lystems and the problems and slowness 
encountered in implementing them ariic partly from a discipline- 
oriented structure. Mc^t departments carry out many programs or 
par^ of programs and thus universiti^ have difficulty in increasing 
r^ourcte for one function— say undergraduate education— and 
reducing those for another. Departmental r^ources are allocated 
among functions largely by department chairmen and faculty 
mcmberSj well able to make certain kinds of professional judg- 
ments but ilUequipped to stand accountable to governing boardsj 
coordinaclng councils^ and legislative auditor. And allocation of 
funds among functions at the departmental level tends not to be 
a coriscious decision; frequently^ only coat studies can show where 
^he money really went. It is increwingly difficult for public institu- 
tions to explain to legislatori and others why monies appropriated 
for one purpose actually end up being used for something else. 
Whil; one rarely intended deception or subterfugCj the end r^ult 
is no 1^^ hard to defend. Increased use of the institute models with 
narrowerj more specific functional boundariesj deserves further 
study. Such application might make the connection between bud- 
geting and programs more direct. Moreoverj as imiversity unite 
accept greater responsibility for fewer functions^ greatr^r perfor- 
mance accountability might be obtained. 

Insfitutes and centers multiplied rapidly on university cam- 
puses during the past decade and they provide an interesting and 
useful alternative to the academic department. Institutes are not 
likely to displace departments as the principal university organiza- 
tional unit, but cautious increased use of the institute model could 
enable universiti^ to attack certam problems which arc difficult to 
hancJIe through the conventional academic structure. The challenge 
is to minimize those shortcominp such as opportunism and goal 
displacement that characterize some institutes and centera and to 
apply generally and wisely those strengths of the institute structure 
that could lead to a more eflective functioning of colleges and uni- 
vei^iti^. 
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